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L is difagreeable to us to blame; therefofe, as we. are siot 
able to pay any great compliment to the importance.of this 
part of the arinual volume, we fliall proceed, as ufual, to pary 
ticular articles. | Pas 
* Art. I. An Obfervation of the Variation of Light in the 
Star Algol. By Sir Henty C. Englefield, Bart. F. RS. and 
S. A.—Art. If. Obfervations on the Obfcuration of. the Star 
Algol. By Palitch, a Farmer.—Art. IJ. Further Obferva- 
‘tions upon Algol, By the fame.—In the 339th page of our 
laft Volume, we mentioned the obfervations of Mr: Good. 
tiche, ‘on the ftar Algol, in the head of Medufa, for.which 
he has received fir Godfrey Copley’s medal. We then attri. 
buted the changes in its appearance to a plariet revolvitig round 
this diftant fun, and feé no reafon for altering our opinion. 
The périod obferved by Mr. Goodriche was two days, twenty 
hours, arid forty-eight minutes, The firft and third obfer- 
vations differ from Mr. Goodriche’s only four minutes, and 
the fecond five. | ai 
* Art. IV. Defcriptions of the King’s Wells at Sheetnefs, 
Languard-fort, and Harwich. By Sir Thomas Hyde Page, 
Knt. F.R.S.—There is a great difplay of ingeniity in the 
contrivances to:procure water in thefe places, where the. fitu- 
ation is fo low, the ground fwampy, arid the fea-water con- 
ftantly overflowing. At Fort Townfhend, Sheernefs, the well 
was funk 330 feet. The ftrata were.a blue clay, fand, and 
gravel, which feem to have fucceeded each other without any 
remarkable’ variety. At 4330 feet, on boring through clay 
with a {mall mixture of fand, frefh water burft through with 
violence, and rofe in fix hours 189 feet ; and, in a few days, 
it came to within a few feet of the top. As the mixture of .fea- 
water is prevented, this fpring is found pure, and of an un- 
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ufual warmth. We wifh that the heat had been mentioned : 
53° of Farenheit are at preferit fuppofed to mark the mean 
temperature of the earth; and indeed water at that degree 
would feel unufually warm. At Landguard fort, good water 
appeared within eight feet of the furface, arid continued in 
vait quantity almoft to the fpring-tide low-water mark; but 
it then became falt. At Harwich they found pure water, by 
finking the wells through a rock, from the high ground, to 
prevent the drains of bad water, common in that neighbour- 
hood. 

Wei ave now ftated the feveral fa&ts, without any com- 
mentary ; but we think they will admit of important remarks : 
though thefe would be too extenfive for our purpofe. The me- 
chanical contrivances are not intelligible without the. plates. 

Art. V. Extract of a Letter from Edward Pigott, Efq. con- 
taining the Difcovery of a Comet.—The comet was difcovered 
at York’ the 19th of November 1783: on that day Ats right 
_afcenfion was 41°, and its northern declination 3° 10’. It was 
increafing in declination, and looked like a nebula, with a 
diameter, of about 2”, 

Art. Vi: Projeét for a new Divifion of the Quadrant. By 
Charles Hatton, LL. D. F. R.S.—Dr. Hutton propofes to 
divide the axis of a quadrant into ‘equal ‘parts of the radius, 
-inftead OF the arbitrary divifion into 60 degrees, fince the 
cords, finés, and tangents, are divided in the former way. 
He explains the method of conftructing a table of this kind ; 
which is incapable of abridgement. The tafk would be in- 
deed laborious ; but, it would be very advantageous. 

Art. Vii. On the Means of difcovering the Diftance, Mag- 
-hitude, &c. of the fixed Stars, in Confequence of the Dimi- 
nution of the Velocity of their Light, in Cafe fuch a Dimi- 
hiition fhould be found to take place in any of them, and fuch 
other Data fhould be procured from, Obfervations, as would 
be farther neceffary for that Purpofe. By the Rey. John Mi- 
chell, B.D. F.R.S.—Since the invention of the telefcope, 
feveral reafons have concurred to make the Planets hitherto 
the principal ‘objects of the aftronomer’s attention. By the 
accurate knowlege which we haye obtained of their magni~° 
tudes, diftances, velocity, &c. the fubjeét feems to be nearly 
exhaufted, unlefs Mr. Herfchel, or fome other lacky and ac- 
curate obferver, fhould dilcover another new planet. Probably, 
for’this reafon, aftronomers have for fomé time turned their 
attention to the fixed ftars, as opening a field for obfervation * 
shat will not eafily be gone over ; and the rather, as conjec- 
ture muft, in a great meafure, fupply the want of fufficient 
data for reafon and experiment, Jt is therefore no difgrace 
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to the author of this article, to have made one fuppofition the 
foandation of another, and ¢hat of others, in order to attain 
probability, which is the utmoft we can expect, when we are 
reafoning upon bodies too remote for even an apparent 
diameter. ve ng 
Mr. Mitchell obferves, ) 


‘ The very great number of ftars that have been difcovere 
to be double, triple, &c. particularly by Mr. Herfchel, if we 
apply the dodtrine of chances, as [ have heretofore done in my 
‘‘ Enquiry into the. probable Parallax, of the Fixed Stars,” 
publithed in the Philofophical Tranfactions for the year 1767, 
cannot leave a doubt with any one, who is properly aware of 
the force of thofe arguments, that by far the greateit part, if 
not all of them, are fyftems of ftars fo near to each other, as 
probably to be liable to be affected fenfibly by their mutual 
gravitation ; and it is therefore not unlikely, that the pemods 
of the revolutions of fome of thefe about their principals (the 
{maller ones being, upon this hypothefis, to be confidered das 
fatellites to the others) may fome time or other be difcovered.’ 


It was neceflary to quote this paflage particularly, fince it 
is the firft time we recolle& any of the fixed ftars ‘to have been 
confidered as fatellites. The author-is fufficiently aware of 
the length of time requifite either to confute or eftablith this 
idea. | 

He propofes to-meafure the diftance, denfity, and magnitude 
of thefe bodies by the dintinution of the velocity of light, if 
light be under the laws of gravitation. We fhall fele& his 
own words. 


‘ The diminution of the velocity. of light, in cafe it fhould 
be found to take place in any of the fixed ftars, is the principal 
phenomenon whence it is propofed to difcover their diftance, 
&c. Now the means by which we may find what this dimi- 
nution amounts to, feems to be fupplied by the difference 
which would be occafioned in confequence of it, in the refran- 
gibility of the dlight, whofe velocity fhould be fo diminifhed. 
For let us fuppofe with fr Ifaac Newton (fee his Optics, prop. 
vi. par. 4 and 5.) that the refractien of light is occafioned by 
a certain force impelling it towards the refra€ting medium, an 
hypothefis which perfectly accounts for all the appearances. 
Upon this hypothefis the velocity of light in any medium, in 
whatever direction it falls upon it, will always bear a given 
ratio to the velocity it had before it fell upon it ; and the fines 
of incidence and refraétion will, in confequence of this, bear 
the fame ratio to each other with thefe velocities inverfely. 
Thus, — to this hypothetis, if the fines of theangles 
of incidence and refraétion, when light paffes out of air into 
glafs, are in the ratio of 31 to 20, the velocity of light in the 


giafs muft be to its velocity - air in the fame proportion of 
2 3h 
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$1 to 20. But becaufe the areas reprefentinz the forces gene- 
rating thefe velocities, are as the {quares of the vélocities, thefe 
areas muft be to each. other as es to 406. ' And if 400 repre- 
fents the area which correfponds to the foree prodiiting the ori- 
ginal velocity of light, 561, the difference between’ 961 and 
400, muft reprefent the area cotrefpending to the additional 
mi ‘by which the light was accelerated at the furface of the 
glafs.’ | ; 

Mr. Mitchell imagines alfo, that.a-prifm, with a fmall rée- 
fracting angle, would be a convenient infttument to meafure 
the difference of the velocity of light. We are furprifed that 
_ he has not himfelf tried the experiment, as the inftrument is 
fo eafily procured. The whole paper is irigeniows, and will 
probably be found to deferve attention. _ 

Art. VIII. A Meteorological Journal for the. Year 1782, 
kept at Minehead, in Somerfethire. By Mr..John Atkins. — 
Meteorological journals are of confiderable utility, when cor- 
netted with the prevailing epidemics; but, independent of 
them, ate folitaty detached faéts, of curiofity father than ad- 
wantage. This diary is, in our opinion, unneceflarily minute’; 
and. from the fudden changes in the thermometer, we ftrongly 
fufpect that this inftrument is affected by the reflection of the 
fun; though not expofed to its direct beams. Few are aware 
by what miconfiderable caufes a nice thermometer is influ- 
enced. The rain, during the year, at Minehead, was in 1782, 
31.26 inches; ard this quantity is feldom exceeded, even in the 
fituations moft fubjeét to rain. - 

Art. IX. Defcription of .a Meteor, obferved Auguft 18, 
1783, By Mr. Tiberius Cavallo, F.R.$.—Art. X. An Ac- 
count of the Meteors of the 18th of Auguft and 4th of Ofo- 
ber, 1783. By Alex. Aubert, Efq. FR. S.=~Art. ¥I,. Ob- 
fervations on a remarkable Meteor feen on the 18th of Auguft, 
4783. » By William Cooper, D. D. F.R.S. Archdeacon of 
VYork.—<Art. XH. An Account of the Meteor of the 18th of 
‘Auguf, 1783. By Richard Lovell Edgeworth, Efg. F.R. S. 
«Art. XVEH. An Accoént of fome late fiery Meteors ; with 
Obfervations. By Charles Blagden, M.D. Sec. R. S. 
‘We join thefe different articles, as they relate to the fame 
or fimilar phanomena; but fhall give a particular account 
of Dr. Bladgen’s obfervations, fince they comprife thofe of 
the former articles, as well as many other defcriptions of the 
fame meteors. ‘The firft occurred the, 18th of Auguft, abouts 
16 minutes after g. It feems to. have arifen fomewhere in the 
northern ocean, beyond the extremities of this ifland, and was 
obferved in the N. N. W. quarter, from whence it proceeded 
S. 8. E. almoft in the direction of the magnetic meridian. 
: - aM When 
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When it was-nearly over Lincolnfhire, it feemed to deviate, in 
its courfe, more towards the eaft; and this deviation was 
marked by two loud. reports, defcribed by Dr. Cooper near 
Stockton, each as equal to that of a nine-pounder, and pretty 
diftin@ly heard at: Windfor, by Mr. Cavallo. At this time 
too, the ball feemed to burft into many fmaller ones ; but foon 
refuming its original courfe and appearance, paffed the Straits 
of Dovey, and was probably feen as far as Rome. It feems 
to have extended its courfe above one thoufand miles, and not 
to have been lefs than fifty-five miles above the furface of the 
earth; its tranfverfe diameter was probably near half a mile ; 
and its real elongation behind, for the apparent length of train 
was delufive, feems feldom to have exceeded twice or thrice 
its real tranfverfe diameter: its velocity was aftonifhing, for 
it probably exceeded twenty miles in a fecond. 

- ‘This is a fhort account of the refult of various obferva- 
tions; we are obliged to omit Dr, Blagden’s reafoning, but 
we are fatisfied that his computations are within the truth. 
The fecond meteor appeared the 4th of O&tober, at 43’ pait 6 
in the evening. Its direGtion was nearly the fame as that of 
the firft, and the height feems not to have heen lefs; but its 
duration was fo tranfitory, that few obfervations were made 
on it, , 

Dr. Blagden then proceeds to fome general remarks on the 
nature of thefe furprifing bodies, which feem almoft to realife 

Buffon’s vifionary fyftem, of pieces ftruck from the fun, 
* whirled with endlefs violence o’er the pendant world,’ till, 
their projeGile force diminifhing, they yield to the attractive 
power of fome other fun, and become fober planets, and new 
worlds, But many will think, with ous author,.that this 
fanciful hypothefis fcarcely deferves attention, Dr. Blagden 
has not even condefcended to mention it in his enumeration of 
the different opinions relating to the caufe of thefe or fimilar 
meteors. He is inclined to think them of an eleétrical nature ; 
or perhaps, an accumulated light, of the fame kind with that 
which darts and plays jn the aurora borealis. The hifing 
noife, which fome obfervers defcribe, when the meteor pafles 
near them, is felt in northern countries on the appearance of 
thefe lights ; and their direction in the magnetical meridian 
_ fupports the analogy. We fhall extra& the following quota- 
tion from profeflor Gmelin, on account of its curiofity, though 
we think, with Dr, Blagden, that the appearances are exagge- 
rated. 


© Thefe northern lights begin with fingle bright pillars, rif- 
ing in the N. and almoft at the fame time in the N. E. which 
gradually increafing, comprehends a large fpace of the heavens, 
3 : M 3 ruth 
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rufh about from place to place with incredible velocity, and 
finally. almoft cover the whole fky up to the zenith. The ftreams 
are then feen meeting together in the zenith, and produce an 
appearancé as if a vaft tent was expanded in the heavens, glit- 
tering with gold, rubies, and fapphire. A more beautiful 
fpectacle cannot be painted; but whoever fhould fee fuch a 
northern -light for the firft time, could not behold it without 
terror. For however fine the illumination might be, it is at- 
tended, as I have learned from the relation of many perfons, 
with fuch a hiffing, cracking, and rufhing noife throughout the 
air, as if the Jargeft fire-works were playing off. To defcribe 
what they then hear, they make ufe of the expreffion /polochi 
chodjat, that is, the raging hoft is paffing. The hunters who 
puriue the white and blue foxes in the confines of the Icy fea, 
are often overtaken in their courfe by thefe northern lights. 
Their dogs are then fo much frightened, that they will not 
move, but lie obftinately on the ground till the noife has paffed. 
Commonly clear and calm weather fallows this kind of northern 
lights. I have heard this account, not from one perfon only, 
but confirmed by the uniform teftimony of many, who have 
{pent part of feveral years in thefe very northern regions, and 
inhabited different countries from the Yenifei to the Lena; fo 
that no doubt of its truth can remain. This feems indeed to 
be the real birth-place of the aurora borealis.” 


Our author does not imagine that the meteor’s direction is 
“influenced by magnetifm ; but that the direGlion of the mag- 
netic power is produced by the accumulation of the eleétric 
fluid, in the N. N. W. quarter. This is indeed the center of 
the aurora borealis; for, though we have feen it in many dif. 
ferent quarters, yet it fcarcely ever appears in the S. S.E. 
We have feén every point of the compafs illuminated at one 
time, except this; and we have never feen it enlightened at 
the fame time with the North. Thofe will underftand this 
variety, who attend to the different {tates of pofitive and ne- 
gative electricity ; or who recollect, that fome meteors proceed 
from the fouth, though they ftill continue in the magnetic | 
meridian. . 

Art. XVII. On a Method of defcribing the relative Pofition 
and Magnitudes of the Fixed Stars; together with fome Aftro- 
nomical Obfervations. By the Rev. Francis Wollafton, LL. B. 
F. R, $.—As fo many changes have occurred in the appear- 
ances of the fixed ftars, Mr. Wollafton propofes, that aftro- 
nomers fhould examine their prefent ap earance with accuracy, 
and form a more exaé celeitial atlas than has’yet been pub- 
lifhed. To a night-glafs of Dolland’s conftruétion, which 
magnifies about fix times, and takes in as many degrees of a 
great circle, Mr. Wollafton has added fcur wires, crofling each 
other in the centre. By this means any ftar may be brought 
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to the centre, and ‘the relative fitudtion of the furrounding 


ones eafily fketched on a card, and their places are afterwards’ ’ 


to be*reduced to the general atlas. If the fituation of any 
ftar is doubtful, z¢ may be brought to the centre, and its place 
more exattly afcertained. After the principal ftars are thus 
marked, the plan may be filled up by ufing glaffes of a greater 
power, and fixing the fituation of fmaller ftars: the whole 
atlas may, in Mr. Wollafton’s opinion, be foon ‘completed, 
if aftronomers will divide the heavens into particular diftri&ts, 
and each confine himfelf to one: The paper is concluded 
with an account of different aftronomical obfervations. 

The only remaining articles of this volume relate to Mr. 
Cavendifh’s experiments on air, and the controverfy which 
they have occafioned between him and Mr. Kirwan; but, as 
we with to examine the fuibject with care, we mutt délay our 
account of it till the appearance of our next Number. 





- Syftem of Surgery. By Benjamin Bell, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, one of the Surgeons to the Reyal Infirmary, 
and Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. Illuftrated 
with Copper-plates. Vol. III. 8vo. ‘6s. in Boards. Ro- 
binfon. : 


JX the Fifty-fifth and Fifty-feventh Volumes we have care- 

fully examined the former parts of this work, and, on that 
account, may be now more concife. ‘The third volume con- 
tains the chirurgical treatment of affe€tions of the brain from 
violence, and difeafes of the eye. It is diftinguifhed by the 
fame clearnefs and accuracy which we have already mentioned, 
and it is extended with the fame minutenefs: a minutenefs 
which may be neceflary to young practitioners, and on fub-' 
jects of importance, but which is feldom agreeable to pro-~ 
ficients, 

In trepanning, Mr. Bell recommends the trepan, in pre- 
ference to the trephine. He difapproves of removing a large 
portion of the fcalp, but advifes the prattitiones to raife it in 
the ufual manner ; and, if neceflary, to ‘ cut off the corners.’ 
We look on it as a material improvement in modern practice, 
that every portion of the fcalp, except what may be injured 


by the contufion, is preferved and united by the firft intention, : 


Mr. Bell’s fagacity has difcovered the utility of this. method 
in general; and we now only plead.in favour of the little an- 
gles. Our author thinks that a contra-fiflure may eafily occur, 
and that even the internal table may be fractured, while no 
fracture appears on the external furface. - A fhock, will cer- 
tainly fometimes break a more thin brittle fubftance, when 
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connefted.with another, which can bear the blow itfelf une, 
injured ; but it is not probably a frequent occurrence, We 
were once fhown an inftance of contra-fiflure, in a concave 
giafs, which accidentally fell on its fide. ‘Fhe. part on. which it 
fell was cracked, and, on the niceft infpedtion, no.crack could 
be perceived in the middle; but it appeared again in the 
fame direction on the thicker part of the oppofite fide. This 
circumftance was applied to a bone of a varying thicknefs ; 
and it deferves attention, though the analogy js not evite 
exact, Mr, Bell’s dire€tions for the operation are clear and 
accurate ; with the beft praCtitjoners, he mentions the parts in 
which. the instrument may be moft-fafely applied ; but, in 
emergencies, is not afraid to apply i it to any part, 
When bad fymptoms come on after the operation, or where 
the deficiency of fymptoms will not enable us to judge of the 
articular part injured, he gives in general proper direftions 
for the management. ' In cafes of comprefiion and inflamma- 
tion, we agree with him; but the fymptoms of concuffion 
and compreffion are often fo much alike, that we wifh the 
_ mode of praétice was not very different. In what have /eemed 
be concuffions, we have bled lar ely with fuccefs: our au- 
thor thinks the effeét of the thock to be that of debility ; and, 
if the pulfe finks after a gentle bleeding, recommends ftimuli. 
Ih: the, progrefs of the difeafe, if the caufe be not foon re- 
moved, the pulfe neceflarily finks, and we may miftake this 
progreflive change for the effeéts of the remedy. Befides, 
éven in. compreffions, a flight bleeding feems to do harm, 
_ while a large one evidently relieves. In faét, we have feen fo 
much mifchief from a neglect of bleeding, in affections of the 
brain, that we fee with regret, any impediment thrown in its 
ways The diftin@ion of Dr. Stack, p. 6, may probably be 
ufefully, employed on this fubje&; bat free evacuations are 
‘certainly the fafeft plan, Mr, Bell talks too of gentle purging, 
without reminding the ftudent that, in this torpid ftate, the 
mot active purgatives alone will produce any effeét. As, in 
our author’s view, miftakes may arife from confounding the 
effects of concuffion with thofe of extravafation, we fhall tran- 
{cribe 47s marks of diftinction. | 
* So far as my obfervation goes, the moft material difference 
which occurs between the fymptoms produced by thefe two 
caufes, concofiien and comprefiion of the brain, is met with 
in the pulfe and in the breathing. In a comprefied ftate of 
the brain, the breathing is commonly deep and opprefied, 
fimilar to what moft frequently takes place in apoplexy 5 
whereas, in patients labouring under commotion or concuf- 
fion, the breat hing i ig in genera! free and eafy, and the 5 
i¢$ 
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fies as if he was in a found and natural fleep. The pulfe is 
commonly foft and equal, and not irregular and flow, as it 
is ufually found to be when the brain 4s comprefled. Jn cafes 
of compreffed brain top, although little ox perhaps. no relief 
may be obtained from blood-letting, yet no harm is obferved 
to occur from it; for in fuch circumftances it may be pre- 
{cribed in moderate quantities, without reducing either the 
frequency or ftrength of the pulfe; whereas in real concufiion 
of the-brain, the pulfe, as we have already remarked, will] 
frequently. fink, and become much more feeble on the dif- 
charge of only eight or ten ounces of blood,’ 


In fiffares only, the operation is, he thinks, unneceffary ; 
and, in fome other difeafes of the brain; jit is at beft ufelefs ; 
perhaps it would be injurious. ‘The operation is defcribed 
with great clearnefs; and the whole, as ufual, is recapitu. 
lated. ‘His conclufion is remarkably candid, and does his 
judgement and his liberality the higheft honqur. 

- We have feldom feen the difeafes of the eyes treated of with 
fo much fuccefs, ‘The inflammation is oppofed by the mot 
active remedies ; but, in a furgical view, the great object i is 
couching. Mr. Bell prefers the depreflion of the lens to the 
extraction. To prevent its rifing after the operation, he di- 
reds it to be carried by the needle towards one of the angles 
of the eye; and if it fhould arife in that fituation, it woald nog 
impede the paflage of the light through the pupil. The are 

uments for the preference até ingemious ; and that they are 
not quite fatisfatory, may arife froma little prejudice we feel 
for Daviel’s method. Mr. Bell’s propofed 3 im provements will 
certainly infure greater fuccefs, even to that operation. It 
¢hiefly confifts in making the opening behind the lucid cornea, 
by which we avoid injuring the iris, and making a difagree. 
able ¢icatrix in the moft ufeful and confpicuous part. We 
have little doubt of “ wound healing with eafe. 
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The Genera Vermium exemplified by various Specimens of the pol 
mals contained i in the Orders of the Inteftina SF Mollu/ca Linngi. 
Drawn from I Nature by James Barbut, 410. 14. 7s. White, 


1n our Fifty-fifth Volume, page 421, we reviewed Mr. Bar- 
but’s Genera Infe€torum ; and he then propofed to con- 
tinne his defcriptions. ‘The prefent work contains two orders 
of the vermes, viz. the inteftina and mollufca ; the remainin 
orders are the teftacea, the zoophyta, and the lithophyta. It 
is probable that the author will include the whole, under the 
title of * Teftaceous Animals,’ which he- ‘promifes to deferibe 
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in the third and. laft volume.’ We paid, in the account juf 
mentioned, a dué tribute to the attention’of Mr. Barbut, but 
reprehended the quaint affected language in which the obfer- 
vations were delivered. This ftyle ftill appears unchanged; 
perhaps it is, in his opinion, the * brillianey of wit,’ which 
he diitinguifhes in Linneus, though the greateft admirers of 
the Swedifh naturalift never fufpefted that he poffeffed this 
qualification. Mr. Barbut' ought certainly to have fubmitted 
his work to the care of a perfon more converfant in the En- 
glifh language than himfelf, and more accurate in his concep- 
tions. The gordius does-not, for inftance, pierce the clav to 
make a paflage for the water; but this is an effet. refuting 
from the particular habits and conftitution of the animal. We 
know that, in this inftance, he tranflates. literally from Lin- 
nzus; but a name is no fanétion to error.. There are many 
fimilar inftances.: ‘The French verfion is not always clear ; 
but it is free from the difagreeable affectation that deforms the 
Englith. * Dedaignant au refte, d’errer au milieu des douces 
Froductions de fcience, fans faire connoitre d’ou il a exprimé 
les fucs, dont ila compofé fon miel.’ This fentence has no- 
thing reprehenfible : the metaphor is allowable, and well pre- 
ferved ; but in Englifh, it appears abfurd and ridiculous. 
* Scorning to roam among the /weets of f{cience, without de- 
claring the melifiuons genera, from whence he extracted the d- 
lictous ne&ar.’ 

In the fcientific part, we have lefs to blame; but the au- 
thor is always anxious to difcover the utility of the varions 
infects to man. . We think our own confequence is often tod 
much exaggerated; and, in this immenfe fcale of beings, . 
though the firft, we ought not to be the only objects of atten- 
tion : befides, various animals are fubfervient to us in a fe- 
condary way, or by very diftant connections, which we are 
unable to difcover. Our author would be much diftreffed to 
find out the ufe of a tenia or an afcaris lumbricoides, which 
occur only in the human inteftines ; but there is great reafon 
to fuppofe them connected with health, fince they are com.~ 
mon in the healthieft conftitations; and the difeafes which 
they feem to produce, arife chiefly from their number, or the 
quantity of flime.with which they are involved, While our 
author was treating of the lumbricus, he ought alfo to have 
explained the belt which diftingwifhes it from the afcaris. It is 
carefully preferved and properly reprefented in the plate. 

In almoft the only general opinion which Mr. Barbut has 
ventured to deliver, we think he is miftaken: we fhall tran- 
{cribe his own words. 
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«The animals generally arranged under the order Molluica, 
may not be perhaps fo numerous as is commonly imagined, 
for this reafon: many of them may be inhabitants of hells, 
whofe ufual abode is in the depths of the ocean, and may have 
been forced from their hold in an hoftile manner, by animals 
more powerful than themfelves ; and having efcaped the ene- 
my, have rifen to the furface, and by the hardening nature of 
the air, may have acquired a toughnefs to their fkin, and like- 
wife ftrength fufficient to float or fwim, according to the fe- 
‘yeral properties with which nature may have endowed them ; 
jn fhort, their external appearance firongly enforces my opi- 
nion, and moft efpecially when we confider, that the animals 
of the Mollufca, bear fo ftrong a refemblance in form and ge- 
neric character td thofe inhabiting fhells, and that they all are 
capable of contra€tion and expantion.’ 

He muft be a very fuperficial naturalift, who will at once 
conelude that animals are of the fame kind, becaufe they re- 
femble in form, or in a quality, which belongs to every {pe- 
cies endowed with life ; for contraétion and expanfion are per- 
formed always in living animals by a mufcular power, and 
depends on the very general property of irritability, If his 
opinion were true, we fhould find alfo fome of the mollufca 
with fhells, beginning to form; fince the involucrum is al- 
ways the produétion of the animal, and we cannot fuppofe it 
an ufelefs appendage. We find crabs (who annually, at leaf 
jn fome periods of their lives, fhed their fhells) in all the in- 
termediate ftates, from a gelatinous body to one defended by 
a folid covering. Mr. Barbut’s idea of an Animal driving 
another from the fhell, if not incorreétly worded, is erroneous, 
Shells are very generally inhabited by the fame fpecies, and 
are defended from external attack; fo that when we find an 
ahimal in a fhell not peculiar to it, we need not recur to the 
fuppofition of an hoftile invafion, fince forfaken fhells are 
very numerous. The attack muft therefore be made by an 
animal of the fame kind, who muft have been already difpof- 
feffed of his habitation by ftorms, or external violence. 

We fhall extraét, as an entertaining {pecimen of this work, © 
an account of fome of the genera. 

‘ The Slug, which begins the order, confumes the roots and 
leaves of plants, trees, &c. but affords food to many birds, 
as ravens, rooks, &c. and the Amber Slug has been recom- 
mended in confymptive cafes; The Laplyfia, wrapped round 
as it were with a cloak, is protected by the qualities nature 
has endowed it with, both on account of its fetid fmell, 
and the painful tingling which follows the touch, feeds on 
fea-weeds, and is greedily devoured by the porpoife. Thus it 
plainly appears, that whatever poifonous qualities fome ani« 
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mais may poffefs, with regard to mankind, they may never- 
thelefs be harmlefs, and even nourifhing food to other crea- 
tures ; for a failor happened to take a Laplyfia in. the Medi- 
terranean, it gave him fuch inftantaneous and excruciating 
pain, as to caufe an inflam:nation, and the poor man loft his 
arm ; and fo fenfible are the ifhermen of the poifonous qua- 
lity of the mucus, which oozes from its body, that they will 
hot on any account touch it.’ 

* We now take a ftep rather remote from animals of a more 
ative nature, when we enter upon a review of the Afcidia; 
an animal, whofe functions are fo extraordinary, as to appear 
only a few degrees removed from marine plants, eonftantly 
affixed to fome body ; its motion is imperceptibly flow, fcarce 
making one inch in fome hours, therefore never recedes far from 
’ 7ts native fpot ; its life is taken yp in continually receiving in its 
body the fea-water, and fquirting it out again ; the internal 
firucture of the animal’s mouth, is furnifhed with a number 
of minute papillz, by which means it preferves from efcape, 
jn the act of ejecting the watet, thofe animalcula, which con- 
ftitute its nousifhment. 

* The Adtinia affixes itfelf by a kind of peduncle, to rocks, 
Oyfters, &c. and difplays its florefcent head, in fuch manner, 
as more to refemble a flower, than an animal ; the radii which 
adorn the head, as fo many tentacula, by which the animal 
affumes and conveys its prey to its mouth, which is the 
¢entre of the flower as it were; at times they affume fuch 
various forms, as to be miftaken for animals of a different 

enus.” 

‘The Terebella, furnifhed as it were with an auger, pierces 
the rocks, and configned by nature to its dark dwelling, refts 
in fecurity, till the hungry crab, with its cheliferous claw (le 
crabe vorace avec fes pinces), drags him from his lurking 
place, and devours him. 

‘ The Triton, inferting its body in the holes of the rocks, 
which lie concealed under water, throws out its head and che- 
liferous tentacyla, whereby it feizes the unwary prey, which 
happens to crawl or fwim within reach. But he has likewife 
fmany enemies to encounter, the'crab, afterias, cuttle, &c.’ 

The plates are, as ufual, exaét and beautiful; and the 
figures are encircled with different {pecies of coral, which 
form an elegant border. The colouring is too vivid; and 
this will always happen, when natural hiftory is degraded from 
the rank of an ufeful fcience tg that of a pleafing pitture- 
book. No colouring fhould ever be allowed which is not exe- 
¢uted with care and correcinefs, under the eye of a matter, 
who i is willing to facrifice even elegance and beauty to a juit 
yeprefentation. 
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Elementary LeBures on Chemiftry and Natural Hiftory. Tranflated 

from the French of M. Fourcray. By Thamas Elliot. With 

many Additions, Notes, and Lllufirations, by the Tranflaior. 
In Two Volumes. 8ve. 125. in Boards. Robinfon. 


eh a f{cience, improving with great rapidity, it is neceflary, 
at different periods, to afcertain the ftate, by collecting 
what has been hitherto difcovered, and pointing out thofe fubs 
jets which are imperfeétly underftood, and may repay the la- 
bour of the difcoverer by the importance of the acquifition. 
In England, a work of this kind was more wanted, fince the 
foreign chemifts have lately been very fuccefsful in particular 
branches of their art: the chemical mineralogy, which arofe 
under the aufpices of. Cronftedt, has flourithed very fuccefs- 
fully under, thofe of Scheele, Bergman, and fome of the 
French chemifts ; while we can claim the laufel for the dif- 
covery.of the different airs. Our labours have been extended 
through the continent, and received with avidity 3 but we 
have not been equally eager in appropriating the fuccefs of 
our competitors ; and fome Englith works, in this luminous 
period of chemiilry, have been lame, imperfe&, or erronecus. 
Mr. Kirwan’s mineralogy, and the ttanflation of Bergman’s 
Effays, have been valuable additions to this fcience, from 
fources to. which we could not have eafily had accefs ; and the 
prefent volumes will alfo materially contribute to our know- 
lege. The characters of M. Bucquet, and of his favourite 
pupil M. Fourcroy, are well known; we are not therefore 
furprifed to find the lectures before us equally accurate, clear, 
and comprehenfive. ‘There are very few omiflions or errors, 
and many circumftances either ftated in a new light, or which 
have been hitherto little known. The notes of the tranflator 
are juft and valuable: fome of thefe feem to belong to the 
author ; and no mark of diftinétion is fubjoined. The tranf- 
lation itfelf is not executed with elegance: in a few places it is 
unintelligible; but, in general, we cannot impeach its accuracy, 
The plan of thefe Lectures is fimple, but not the molt con- 
venient. After examining what have been ufually called the 
chemical elements, viz. fire, air, water, aad earth, our au- 
thor proceeds to the different fubjects of the mineral kingdom, 
concluding with the mineral waters. He then confiders the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms. ‘che great difadvantape of 

his plan is, that by this artificial arrangement, he feparates 
fubjeéts the moft- nearly allied. . After he has explained the 
combinations of mercury, v. g. with the mineral acids, he 
leaves its relations to the oils and vegetable acids, till he ar- 
tives at a very diftant part of the work: and this is more in- 
convenient, as the aerial and marine-acids are, in fome re. 
. {pects, 
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fpe&ts, very analogous in.their action to the acetous. The 
chemical hiftory of each fubject thould have been completed 
under its proper head. : : 
. It is not eafy, in a work containing fo great a variety of 
fubjects, to give a regular analyfis. We hall mention only 
fome of the peculiar features, which feem to pervade the whole, 
and influence the refemblance, as well.as a few of the moft - 
important obfervations.. We had lately fome occafion to hint 
at an hypothefis of Mr. Lavoifier, concerning the change 
_ which takes place in the combuftion of combuftible, and the 

calcination of metallic fubftantes. This has been ufually at- 
tributed to the efcape of phlogifton, a principle incomprehen- 
fible in its préperties, and which art has not been able to fix 
in a feparate ftate*. Its exiftence was firft fuggefted by Stahl, 
and received with the reft of: his reveries (for many of his 
chemical opinions, though very ingenious, deferve this title) 
by the elder French chemifts ; and from them derived to their 
fucceffors, and to the Englith. Its efcape feemed to increafe the 
weight of bodies; and there was certainly a period when a 
principle, poffeffing fpecific levity, was not only hinted at, 
but attempted to be fupported by argument. This apparent 
abfardity ftartled many refpectable philofophers; yet a flight 
attention to the experiments of Dr. Hales foon explained the 
difficulty. In combuftion and calcination, a great quantity of 
air was evidently abforbed ; and Monf. Lavoifier feems in- 
clined to abolifh entirely, the fuppofition of a phlogiftic prin- 
ciple, and to explain every appearance from the abforption of 
pure aironly.. Thus a calx is not a decompofed: metal, but 
a combination, of which the metal is only one of the compo- 
nent parts. Sulphur is not a compound of phlogifton and 
acid, but a fimple fubftance, capable of forming an acid when 
combined with pure air, We fhall extract monf; Fourcroy’s 
analyfis of monf. Lavoifier’s opinion. : 

¢ According to Stahl, a combuftible body is a compound, 
which contains fixed fire or phlogifton. According to his theory, 
combuftion is ep the feparation of this fixed fire, and con- 
verfion of it into free fire ; a feparation which is manifetted by 
light and heat. M. Macquer has greatly increafed the proba- 
bility of this fyftem, by fubftituting, in the room of the phlo- 
gifton of Stahl, the exiftence of which can no way be demon- 
itrated, light, which exifts with the charatteriftic properties, and 
whofe influence in the chemical phenomena is begun to be per- 


ceived. ' ; 
‘ According to the new doctrine, a body is only combuftible, 
becaufe it tends ftrongly to unite with pure air. Combuttion is 





* Unlefs Mr. Kirwan’s opinion be eftablifhed refpecting the identity of 
inflammable air and phiogiften. 
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nothing but the a@& ,of that combination.’ This opinion is 
f@inded on the four following faéts: 1. A body cannot burn 
without air. 2. The purer the airs, the more rapid the com- 
buftion. 3. In combuftion there is an abforption of air, and _ 
an increafe of weight in the body burnt. 4. Laftly, the body . 
‘burnt contains the portion of pure air which it abforbed ; and 
fometimes that air may be extraéted by different methods, which 
will be more fully explained hereafter. 

‘This doétrine which we have deliveréd, is very different 
from that, which M. Lavoifier publifhed, as an hypothefis in- 
deed; in the memoirs of the academy for the year 1777+ That 
chemif thinks, that pure or dephlogifticated air is compofed of 
a bafe, of which:he does not defign the. nature, and which.is 
held diffolved by the matter of fire or of light... When a com- 
buftible body is heated in this fluid, fuch body decompofes the 
__air by feizing upon its bafe ; aud then the matter of fire having 
become free, aflumes all its qualities, and efcapes with the cha- 
racters which diftinguifh it; namely, flame, heat, and light. 
According to this hypothefis, pure air is the true and only com- 
buftible body. But let us obferve, that this manner of explain- 
ing combuftion is as difficult to prove as that of Stahl, fince it 
differs from Stahl’s only as to the place of the phlogifton or 
fixed fire, which M. Lavoifier admits to be in the body which is 
employed for kindling, whil# Stahl admitted it in the com- 
buftible body. It cannot then be admitted, but fo far as the 
exiftence of the matter of fire in pure air can be demonftrated ; 
and in that cafe, we fhall find the fame difficulties which occur 
in the theory of phlogifton. We likewife think that it ought 
to be obferved, that the opinion of the fimple fixation of pure 
air in the combuftible body, feems to agree with every fact.’ 


The former hypothefis, of 1777, differs in a flight degree 
from the ‘ new doctrine,’ and, though our author does not 
decide, yet the language of thefe volumes is entirely confonant 
to the Jatter. Since our firft mentioning it, we have not loft 
fight of the opinion; and think, that in many refpects, it is 
highly probable. It wil] explain the greater number of faéts, 
with more confiftency and probability, than the theory of 
Stahl : fome however cannot yet be reconciled to it, particu- 
Jarly the reduétion of Jead by inflammable air, without leav. 
ing arefiduum. In this cafe no air can efcape, and a prin- 
ciple is evidently abforbed. There is great reafon alfg to fup- 
pofe, that it is the atmofpheric air, and not its dephlogifti- 
cated portion, which combines with the calces ; for the pure 
air is generally obtained only by the affiftance of the nitrous 
acid, which powerfully attracts its noxious parts. If M, 
Lavoifier contends, that the air comes entirely from the acid, 
any abforption during the calcination is a gratuitoys fuppo- 

a a * ~ fition. 
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fition. It is indeéd ‘not stenys; tigagh ‘in’ many’ inftarees; 
neceffary. * 

This theory has indticed out author'to give a diftin& place 
among the acids; to aqua regia, which has ‘been wtuaily | fup- 
pofed to be a very pure miarirte acid ; the nitrous acid only 
ferving to attract its phlogifton; fo that it*may more fuccefs- 
fully diminifh the inion of this principle with the ealx of the 
gold. . M. Fourcroy allows the fa&t, but differs about the ex- 
planation. It is, he fayss marine wid combined with pure air, 
-and confequehtly avery different body, which deferves a parti- 
calar enumeration. The calx of marganefe is known to be very 
greedy of phlogifton ; or, in othiér words, to-contain a large. 

roportion of pure air; Mariné acid therefore, diftilled from it, 
te all the properties of aqua regia. ‘It will diffolve regulus of 
antimony, and in this way the butter of antimony is fometimes 
prepared, for thé purpofe of making emetit tartar, and is faid 
to fhorten the operation’ very confiderably. The annotators 
feem to be miftaken, in fappofing that Bergman tecommends 
the glafs of antimony for this purpofe. We thall now leave 
this new theory for future confiderations and beg leave to re- 
turn to our former term of phlogifton. Language has little 
effe& on opinions; and, in this inftance, we. would with to 
be underftood to continue it only asa language to which we 
have been aceuftemed, till the fyftem fhall appear more unex- 
ceptionable. 

The different fubjeéts in this work are examirniéd with accu- 
racy: there are fome fubje&ts which we with had been more 
fatisfa&torily explained ; but as they have not hitherto been 
inveftigated with fufficient attention, we ought net to blame 
the author for the defe&t. The animal and vegetable fub- 
ftances are hitherto little underftood ; and much is not added, 
in thefe volumes, to-our former knowlege: even the exiftence 
of manganefe in the latter, a fact pretty well known; is not. 
‘mentioned. It would amply repay tlie labours of a chemift, 
if he traced the changes of the food from its ftate of imper- 
fe&t animialization, to the different forms which ‘it afterwards 
affumes; from the fimple combination of chyle to its firft 
change into milk, when it feems only to have been inveloped 

a more vifcid oil, till it ultimately appears as a highly 
phlogifticated fluid, the ‘bile, as an earthy falt, or an excre- 
mentitious fluid, with a fimilar acid. The phofphoric acid is 

now found in all the kingdoms of nature; combined with 
Yron and lead, in the minetal ; in the charcoal of muftard or 
wheat, and probably in the glutinous parts-of farina, in the 
vegetable ;*but its great fource is the animal kingdom. -From 
hence 
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hence it may be fparingly derived, in obvious ways, to. the 
ethers ; but we have great reafon to think, if its analogy to 
the marine acid be confuted, that it will be found a new form 
only of fome well known body. : 

The natural hiftory of thefe Le&ures contains only fo muck 
of the fcience as is connected with chemiftry. The appear- 
ance of the different bodies are well defcribed ; and their 
origin is in general traced with accuracy. We do not how- 
ever agree with the author, in referring a// calcareous earth to 
marine bodies. We fhall infert his account of the different 
ftates; for if the premifes are allowed, the account of the 
fubfequent changes is clear and exact. © 
- ©The waters of the fea, in poifing themfelves according to 
the laws of a aeton. with which we are as yet unacquainted, 
are imperceptibly difplaced, and change their bed. This fact 
is demonftrated in the learned ‘theory of the earth, by M. le 
Comte de Buffon. As the waters quit 4 part of their bed, they 
expofe to view the grounds or which their varied motions, fo 
well explained by the celebrated. man we have juft now men- 
tioned, have formed ‘beds by the fucceflive depofition of folid 
particles, or the fkeletons of fea-animals. ‘Thefe beds are al- 
moft éntirely. filled with fhells ; the putrefaction of which ve 
foon deftroys the animal-gluten, and afterwards having loft their 
colours, the polifh of their internal furface, and particularly 
their confiftence, they become friable, earthy, and pafs into 
the ftate of foffils. Hence the production of the fhrell-eartts, 
and ftones of the fame nature. _ | &e 

‘ Thefe flones, being Wafted by the rains, gradually lofe 
the organic form, become friable, and very foon form a fub- 
fiance, in grains very little adhering, called chalk. When a 
fhell-ftone has acquired enough of hardnefs to be fufceptible of 

olifh, and when the fhells which compofe it have put on dif- 

erent colours, preferving their organization, it then conftitutes 
the lumachelles. If the organization is deftroyed, if the ftane 
is hard and fufcepttbie of polifh, we give it the name of marble. 
The water which is charged with chalk, depofites it on all the 
bodies over which it runs, and forms incruftations. When it 
is fltrated through the vaults of fubterranean cavities, it lets 
fall white and opaque depofitions, formed of concentric layers, . 
refembling pendulous conical maffes. Thefe are’ the ftalactites. 
If thefe laft, re-united into a great mafs, and filling caverns, 
remain for a long time’in the earth, they acquire a confiderable 
hardnefs, and_ give rife to. alabafter. Laftly, when the water, 
which holds a very fine and attenuated chalk in folution, flowly 
penetrates the flony cavities, it will depofite this fubftance, 
molecules on molecules; and thefe {mall bodies, approachin 
one another with the furfaces which will fuit beft, will af- 
fame a fymmetrical and’ regular arrangement, and form hard 
tranfparent cryftals, refembling thofe of the faline fubftances. 
Vor. LIX. March, 1785: N We 
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We call thefe calcareous fpars. This, then, is the laft degree 
of attenuation of the chalk, the ftate i in which it is the moft 


diftant from animal origin, and in which it moft refembles a 
true falt.’ 


Monf. Fourcroy however affumes a pofition too gratuitous ; 
for the ftrata of calcareous earth, though not primeval, or 
deeply lodged, are yet in extent and appearance fo much like 
thofe'of other earths, as not to require a different fource. In 
its union with flints, which calcareous earth frequently in- 
crufts, it has almoft certainly been depofited from water; and, _ 
in its ftate of marine fhells, is not foluble in that fluid. It is 
a little unphilofophical alfo, to affume a fecond caufe : the earth 
is not formed by fea-animals, but only fecreted in another form. 

It muft have previoufly exifted, or it could fiot have made a 
part of thefe animals. 

The merit of the tranflation we have already fpoken of ; 
the notes, we have obferved, are accurate, and the language in 
which they are delivered, is clear and philofophical ; but we 
think they fhould have been more numerous. The annotator, 
for he feems a different perfon from the tranflator, might, 
in more inftances than one, have added to the work, and 
corrected miftakes. Monfieur Fourcroy congratulates himfelf 
that he had eftablifhed the relative affinities of the vegetable 
and mineral alkalies to acids, in the fame order as Bergman ; 
but the annotator ought to have remarked, that it had been 
done long before by Dr. Black: and, when he fays that alka- 
line air is heavier than common air, he fhould have corrected 
the error. It is well known, that when properly prepared it 
is fomewhat lighter, and has actually been employed to fill 
balloons. On the fubje of the bile, he might have made 
fome important additions from Dr. Maclurg’s. Experiments. 

But thefe volumes are {till very valuable: we have long wifhed 
for a fimilar publication, and could hardly have expeéted it 
with fewer errors or defects. 
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Pieces Morales &F Sentimentales de Madame Ff. W. C—t—{fi de 
R—/—g. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. Robfon. 


Moral and Sentimental Effays, on Mifcellaneous Subje&s, written 
in Retirement, on the Banks of the Brenta, in the Venetian 
State. By F.W. C—t—/fs of R—f—g. 2 Vols. Smalt 
8vo. 55. Robfon. 


eT Hough the language of thefe two works differ, the con- 
‘“ tents are nearly the fame: neither can be properly ftyled 
2 tranflation ;\for the author, to whom both languages are 
familiar, feems fometimes to have written in one, and fome- 
times in the other. But, while we are not informed of the 

ori- 
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eriginal, we think the French language more her own. ‘The 
chief defects:in this verfion are, in the idiom; but they are 
neither frequent-‘nor important : im the Englith, we fifd * pre- 
luding a preface,’ ‘ facilities,’ ‘ hard,’ inftead of harth or fe- 
vere ; ‘ minutious ;’ ‘ illuftration,’ for advance to dignity ; 
“ ennuied,’ and many fimilar blemithes. 


‘ As to the fubje&ts of the work, we cannot give’a better 
idea of them, than by comparing them to that number and 
diverfity of articles which form a lady’s drefs. No author is 
without a certain degrée of coquetry : nor ought he to be, as 
his object is to. pleafe : but coquetty has ever been thought lefs 
becoming in men than in women. The choice of every thing. 
that can contribute to ornament, is allowed to the fex without 
conftraint ; the arrangement fubject to no rules: it is caprice, 
under the direétion of tafte, which chufes, and which places 
its objects always in an agreeable manner, and conformably to 
the end it happens to have in view. But as the drefs of a 
woman, how great foever the variety of -the articles of which 
it is compofed, has always a determined charaSter, fuch as a 
national drefs, a court drefs, a-hunting drefs ; fo to this work, 
confidered .as a drefs of the mind or underftanding, we may 
affign the charaéter of fentiment. When this character, in 
itfelf fo interefting, animates the whole, and diffufes its 
, warmth throughout, in a manner fo fpontaneous and natural 
as we obferve it to do in thefe pitces, it ever furnifhes an 
agreeable kind of readings. although the fubjects treated may 
be old, trivial, or even fantaftic. The wild flights of the 
imagination, the intricacies of metaphyfical difcuffion ; even 
the fhafts of fatire, of irony, and perfiffage, have, under this 
amiable pen, a tin€ture of that character, That frank and 
ingenuous manner, too, fo confpicuous in the following pages, 
adds new value to their ton of fentiment ; inafmuch as we are 
the more difpofed to believe it true, and to delight in it; juft 
as, in fociety, we prefer the attachment and converfation of 
thofe perfons, whofe characters announce feeling, franknefs, 
and fimplicity.’ : 

We have chofen the words of the very intelligent editor, 
becaufe, with the allowance of a natural, perhaps a laudable, 
partiality, they properly characterife the work. It mutt be 
acknowledged, that fome of the obfervations are trifling, and 
a few erroneous: that the heroine of each little tale is the 
_author, who fhould rather have chofen to convey her fenti- 
ments through the mouth of another: that, in fome inftances, 

thaps from errors of the prefs, a fentence is unintelligible ; 
yet, with all thefe defe&ts, there is a neatnefs in her general 
N 2 ftyle, 
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ftyle, brilliancy in her expreffions, and precifion in thatly of 
her ideas, which always attraé attention, and generally pleafe. 
We fhall make no apology for extracting her opinion on pre- 
‘fentiment: it is curious and new, if not juft. 


* T one day confulted the abbé T——, profeffor of aftro- 
homy in the univerfity of P » upon my fotble. This man, 
full of candour, freely confefled to me, that he refpe&ted the 
doctrine of prefentiment, and did not refufe it all his credit. 
** Every point of futurity,” faid he, ‘* has a point in the pait, 
which correfponds with it by an equal diftance from the pre- 
fent. ‘The death of my fon may be as far diftant from the 
prefent moment, as the death of my father, which is paft. 
The chain of events is pre-eftablifhed : it is the faculty of me- 
mory which informs. us of the paft: why fhould there not exift 
another faculty, capable of indicating to us the progreffion, 
or feries of future events, the fame as in geometry, where the 
firft term of a progreflion determines any other:term we with 
to arrive at? or, indeed, why fhould there not exift another 
fort of faculty, which I will call the harmonic vibration of 
correfpondence between events, by which an. accident fhould 
make.its proper impreflion upon us, and then, :by a diftant 
echo, announce to us. other accidents analogous in the fu- 
ture ?”’ . 








s 


If we were to appreciate the different eflays, we fhould -afign 
many of them a confiderable rank, on various accounts. The 
« Conjeéture on a Difcovery,’ and the * Effay on Convulfions,’ 
are humorous, by combining fubjeés which are feldom fuppofed 
to be analogous. ‘ What will not pleafe every one,’ was very 
pleafing to us, as it contained a very natural unaffected relation 
of the impreflion of fuperftitious terrors, and of the means by: 
which the mind regained its natural liberty. We would tell 
the ftory ; but it fhould be related in no words but thofe of 

~ the lively author. The effay “on Laughing,’ fhould be read 
by every admirer of lord Chefterfield ; and that on the ‘ Oc- 
eecult Quality,’ by which the countefs means -the force with 
which we feel what is true, in oppofition to the feeble convic- 
\tion produced by fophiltical arguments, would be highly ufeful 

to cafuifts and philofophers. | 
The definition of an Apologue is clear and exa&: the 
_apologue, which it ferves to introduce, contains the rife, pro- 
_prefs, and decline of the papal power. It has fome merit ; 
-bet, in this walk; an inferior genius might have: excelled : 
we with that our anthor had foared above it: . The Venetian 
novel deferves confiderable commendation. ‘The ftyle is new, 
the fituations uncommon, and ‘the whole-is conducted with 
os. %. con- 
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confummateé addrefs. The conclafion is. fingularly happy. 

The young hero, for it is the author’s intention to celebrate 

heroic actions, though the actors‘are in humble life, is a young 

gondolier.’ ‘He loved the fifter of dne of the fame occupation, 

but whofe fantily had been diftinguifhed by prizes gained in’ 
different regattas. A fimilar viQory was the only means to gain 

the bride ; arid her brother, a veteran in thefe lifts, agreed to 

row with him. «His eagernefs was extreme, for on the event 

depended his happinefs. In the moment of trial however, by 

an unfkilfal movement, his antagonift firft gained the picket ; 

every exertion could not make up for this lofs ; when, in the 

moment ofivictory, the conqueror fell into the water. Our 

Kero, by one ftrenaous effort, gained the goal, and feized the 

firlt and‘ fetond prize. Returning inftantly, he refcued his 

rival from the waves; and; though the firft honour was his 

due, {corned to owe it to accident, but gave it to his compe- 

titor, His delicacy and generofity gained a victory which he 
had not éxpetted : they gained every heart, and the hand too 

of his miftrefs. : 

* The author’s name was Wynn. Her father was of a protef> 
tant houfein Wales: her mother a Greek woman, anda zealous 

catholic. Her father’s long refidence in Venice gave rife to 

her conneétion in marriage ‘with the late count of Rofenberg, 

the imperial ambaffador to the Republic. Her mind therefore, 
éarly cultivated with uncommon care, received a brilliant polith 
from the ¢onvetfation of people of the firit rank, and moft 
diftinguifhed talents. We have indeed faid, that thefe Effays 
are not freé from faults; but thefe are at leait equalled by 
their merits ;‘and we: have little hefitation in recommending 
them as inftraétive and entertaining, | 





Report of Dr. Benj. Franklin, and other Commifioners, charged 
by the.King, of France, with the Examination of the duimal 
Maguttijm, jas now pragifed at Paris. ,Tranflated from the 
French. With an Hiftorical Introdudtion, 8vo, -2s, Johnfon. 


T is a juft and beautiful remark of the tranflator of this 
Report, that truth is uniform and narrow < error endlefsly 
diverfified, Jn the field of truth, the mind is paflive ; in that 
. of error, fhe expands and difplays < all her boundlefs facul-_ 
ties, all her beautifyl and interefting extravagancies. and ab- 
{urdities.” The phyfiology of the body is fupported and ex- 
plained by the deviations of nature, and the ravages of difeafe; - 
-from the eccentricities, from the difeafes of the mind, we may 
confequently expeé that its natural ftate fhould be illuftrated, 
Avedulity is its native vice: before it has been fortified by 
: N 3 reafon, 
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reafon, and the_judgment matured by experience, every thing. 
new and uncommon interefts and fixes its attention ; but there 
is a period when novelty muft, in fome degree, ceafe ; ; when 
increafe of knowlege fhalt dete& impofition, and more fre- 
quent examination ” deftroy the adventitious ornaments, de- 
rived from inexperience. In this ftate the mind, ative to 
deceive itfelf, or open to the deception of others, explores 
new worlds, or yields to confident affurances. Religion and 
medicine are then the prolific fources of its wanderings :* the 
one in its nature incomprehenfible by the human underftand- 
ing, the other rendered fo by the artifices of defigning im- 
poftors. It is obferved by the tranflator, that a good eccle- 
fiaftical hiftory would be the hiftory of the wanderings of the 
mind ; that of quacks would be no Jefs interefting, from the 
fame fource. “Animal magnetifm, which is our prefent ob- 
ject, 1s only a new form of old errors. 

It may be proper to premife, for the fake of fome of our 
readers, that Mefmer, 2 German phyfician, the pupil of Hehl, 
who applied the loadftone in the cure of difeafes, foon forfook 
the plainnefs of his doctrine, and: attempted to employ the 
magnetical fluid in a more general way, without the afliftance 
even of a magnet. His fyftem was oppofed in Germany, re- 
jected by the academy of Berlin, but found an afylum ip 
Paris. The lively imaginations of the French were attracted 
by his confident pretenfions, and contributed to eftablith his 
fancies. It‘muft:be obvious, that no better term can be ap- 
plied to the efficacy of a power which has no fource ; and 
which, when aétually employed, feems to have little, if any, 
effect, The rage for this remedy was fo great, that it attracted 
the attention of the parliament. Mefmer refufed to fubmit ta 
an examination; but his pupil Deflon, w:.o feems to be an 
honett bigot, fuffered the commiffioners to make every necef- 
Yary enquiry. After the mof minute and careful examination, 
after varying the experiments in almoft every pofible way, it 
appeared, beyond even the reach of a ¢avil, that the whole 
was an impofition ; ; and the impredion, if any; was chiefly-on 
the imagination. 

Mr. Thouret, in his work, entitled ‘ Doubts and Enquiries 
refpecling the Animal Magnetifm,’ traces this kind of impo- 
fition to Paracelfus, from whom it defeended to Van Helmont, 
Goclenius, Burgravius Libavius Wirdig, Maxwell, Santanellz 
Tentzel, Kircher, Digby, and Borel. In the laft century, 
Greatrix, a gentleman of Ireland, pretended to the faculty of 
curing difeafes by the touch; and his atteftations were figned 
Ly Boyle, Wilkins, Muchcott, ‘Cudworth, and Patrick : la- 
mentable inftances of credulity even in enlightened minds! 


Within 
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Within our own memory, Gafiner has made fimilar attempts’ 
with fuccefs ;- for confident pretenfions will always fucceed. 

The fyftem, from Paracelfus to St. Kenelm Digby, was thé 
following. The univerfal fpirit was fuppofed to be diffufed 
in every part, and to be the bond of union between the moft’ 
diftant bodies ; but, independent of this, there was a vital 
{fpirit, belonging to each individual, diffufed through all its 
parts. Any portion therefore of the individual, as containing 
its fhare of the vital fpirit, might be acted on, and fimilar 
effects would be felt in the body, through the medium of the 
univerfal fpirit. Hence were derived the falutary powers of 
fir Kenelm Digby’s powder of fympathy for wounds, and Pa- 
racelfus’ cure for different difeafes. We thall extrac a receipt 
of this kind, from an old work, by a genuine fcholar of this: 
famous quack, printed in 1611, ‘ Concerning the Lamp of Life.” 
The warm blood of the patient muft be boiled with the fhell 
and yolk of an egg; this muft be mixed with fome meat, and 
given to a hungry dog, to whom the complaint, be it dropfy, 
gout, or jaundice, will be conveyed. We ourfelves knew a 
perfon who conftantly believed that her daughter’s ague was 
conveyed to a dog, by boiling her urine with a particular. 
herb, which the dog was forced to drink. 

The practice however foon became more refined. It was no 
longer neceflary to have any part of the perfon who was to be 
tormented or cured. Likenefs in clay, or other materials, 
was fufficient ; and ¢his opinion is not, even now, entirely de- 
ftroyed. 

But we need not trace any farther thefe monuments of fu- 
peritition.—Mr. Mefmer has refined, even on the modern 
dezmonology ; and fometimes by preffure, frequently pointing 
only in a particular direction, produces fenfible evacuations, 
called crifes or convulfions. We lately read of a fimilar effect 
in an author, who feemed to know nothing of magnetifm : 
in a medical work, as an inftance of fympathy, we were told 
of a lady’s fainting by a ‘ gentleman’s izadvertently Squeezing 
her hand.’ We think the age and fituation of the parties - 
might have been added, and then it would probably not have 
appeared miraculous. 

We cannot give a more complete idea of Mr. Mefmer’s pro- 
ceeding, and the foundation of its effeéts, than by extracting 
fome of the reflections of Mr. Thouret. ‘ 


‘ That the touch frequently employed in his method for a 
confiderable time, and on regions extremely, fenfible, fuch as 
thofe of the ftomach, is of itfelf capable of producing effects, 
by communicating a vivid impulfe to the nerves of the-plexufes 
which are there fituated, and which have an intimate connec- 
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tion with the whole nervous fyftem ; that-authentic records pre- 
fent us with a great number of facts of this kind, and that in 
confequence, the fenfations, which originate in the application 
of the touch, -do not prove the exiitence of a feparate Auid or 
agent. 

_ * That the heat produced by the hand, and the motion com- 
municated to the air, may occafion very ftrong impreffions upon 
a perfon extremely fenfible, and whofe fibres are in a ftate of 
conyulfion, without thefe impreffions being calculated to prove 
a new agent. : i 

‘ ¢ That in fubduing the imagination by folemn preparations, 
by extraordinary proceedings, by the confidence and enthufiafm 
infpired by magnificent promifes, it is poflible tq exalt the tone 
of fenfible and nervous fibres, and afterwards to direct, by the 
application of the hands, their impulfe towards certain organs, 
and to excite.in them evacuations or excretions, without there 
refulting any addition to the fciences, either of philofophy or 
medicine, 

© That the partifans of the animal magnetifm da not produce 
what they call crifes, that is, a ftate of convulfions, but in 
fubjects‘extreniely irritable, extremely nervous, and above all, 
in women, whofe feniftbility has been already excited by the 
theans we have defcribed. : 5 

‘ That among thefe-difpofing caufes, particular ftrefs is to 
-be lzid-upon the prefence of a perfon already in a ftate of con- 
vulfion, or:reacy to fall, into that ftate ; that jult as an organ 
Steen with fpafmodic affections, eafily propagates thefe af- 

ections,to the other organs, in like manner are they tranfmitted 

from one man to another ; that we have therefore no rea/on to be 
furprifed, if in the halls, where the pretended magnetical ope- 
rations are. performed, fpafms, and even convulfions are dif- 
fufed with extreme alacrity ; and that hiltory furnifhes a great 
number of faéts, of convulfions propagated through whole vil- 
lages or towns, in a manner ftiJk more aftonifhing than that of 
which the animal magnetifm prefents us with an example. 

«That biftory has alfo tranfmitted to us a great number of 
cures operated by fear, by joy, or the commotion of any vio- 
lent paflian; which proves beyond controverfy, the power of 
nervous influences over difeafes,’ 


Weare convinced that the chief, if not the whole, of Mr. 
Mefmer’s power, is by the influence of the imagination only. 
We are fufficiently acquainted with its effects in producing or 
curing difeaies ; and have feen from it, confequences equally 
txtraordinary. The effeéts-of- preflyre alone, even on the hy- 
pochonders or the epigaitric.segion, are little known. The 

lexus of nerves can {carcely- be affected, on account of the 
inteftines yielding eafily to it : and we have no reafon to think 
‘the ovaria acutely feniible, if they were not, in a great de- 
gree, defended by the fuperincumbent parts. ‘Fhe relation 
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of Katw Boerhaave, refpecting the convulfions in the orphan’ 
houfe-at Harlem, is well known. In France, we have found 
fimilar effects. The influence of the imagination in the cure of 
agues, fevers, epilepfy, and fcrophula, is frequently obferved ; 
for no one will fuppofe that the ftrokings of an Irith gentleman, 
or even of a defcendant from a Tudor or a Stuart, can haye 
great effet in the laft inftance. If we examine more accu- 
yately, we fhall find the imagination infenfibly affected in a 
variety of inftances, ufually unobferved ; and, when we have 
once perceived its general power in minute circumftances, we 
fhall not refufe credit in greater ones, when it is intended to 
be affected by a magnificent apparatus and pompous promifes ; 
when thefe are aflifted by artful delufions, and the —T of 
interefted confederates. 

We cannot conclude our account without the warmeft en- 
comium on the extreme accuracy of the commiffioners’ experi-+ 
ments, and the mafterly execution of their Report. The 
tranflator has alfo performed his tafk with propriety.—* Ac- 
ceffes’ inftead of paroxy{ms, and ‘ adtual’ for prefent, with a 
few fimilar blemifhes, are the only exceptions which we have 
difcovered. We fcarcely however underftand him when he 
fays that the: French ‘ have lately feemed to take the lead of 
us in philofophical difcoveries.’—+We think the Englifh cag 
equal even ‘ the celebrated and incomparable difcovery of the 
aeroftatic globe,’ if we regard utility and convenience, inftead 
of fplendid fpetacles, The public are already in poffeffion of 
Our Opinion on this fubye&t; and whatever reputation we may 
have lately loft in politics, our pretenfidns to the more fubhime 
and ufeful parts of philofophy. are certainly unrivalled. 





The Domeftic Phyfician ; or Guardian of Health: By B. Corns 
- qwell, M.L. 80. 65. 6d: in Boards: Sold by the Avthor. 


B Cornwell, M, L,!——We are entirely unacquainted 
¢ with him or his titl.—The race of M. D’s are nume- 
rous; the LL. D’s are not uncommon; the M. B’s too fome- 
times occur. We muft not furely refer to the inimitable 
Foote’s Major Sturgeon, where Lint tranflates P. L. and 
M. D. by PLacuy LyaRs, and MURDEROUs DoGs; and fo, 
* quod prius ordine verbum, pofterius faciamus :” That would 
be too fevere. May it not be medicine licentiatus ? The latter 
word is of doubtful authority ; but we know that it occurs in 
Martial, though in no very reputable fenfe, Let us turn to 
our dittionary : here it is; from Martial too, ‘ Licentiatus, 
qui licentiam habet ad confequendam dignitat¢m fupremi ti- 
' ' tuli, 
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tuli, idem ac Promagiffer mellodida/calus.’? Reviewers are jury- 
men in literature; they ought never to avoid the moft difficult 
and intricate difcuffions; for, at laft, both fcience and the 
author will profit by their labours. ‘This difficulty, which 
dtruck us in the threfhold, when once elucidated, is the ftrongeft 
y.roof of the author’s modefty : he comes to us with an amiable 
diffidence, not diflating ex cathedra, asa mafter, but hinting 
in a fubordinate chara¢ter: to come nearer to the fubject, not 
as a doctor, but an apothecary, perhaps even an apothecary’s 
apprentice. There are indeed licentiates of a higher clafs in 
the Royal College, yet they never affume the title, fince they 
are previoufly doctors of phylic.—Let us return then to our 
.apotheeary; for, though he has given us power, by his own 
confefion, we would not degrade him Jower: it is our duty 
to countenance and to raife a modeft author, not to deprefs 
him. 

‘Fhe intention of the licentiate is to inflru& private families 
in the fymptoms and cure of every difeafe. We might doubt 
the propriety or the poffibility of the plan; but, fince a fpirit 
ef quackery is very generally diffufed, we muft admit both 
the one and the other. It remains only to examine the execu- 
tion. If we were to except againit every thing which. is left 
incomplete and imperfect, our criticifm would be indeed ex- 
tenfive ; but there 1s one kind of imperfeétion fo common to 
all writers of this kind, that we cannot avoid mentioning it, 
They defcribe genera of difeafes not fpecies, artificial affo- 
ciations in fome inftances, and abftraét ideas in others. It 
indeed often happens, that there is only a fingle fpecies belong- 
ing to each genus ; but various, and almof innumerable com- 
plications, frequently occur, which no rules can teach the 
unexperienced practitioner to diftinguifh or relieve. We well 
know the ufual conduét on thefe occafions: the flighteft re- 
femblance is caught at with eagernefs, as an accurate defcrip- 

‘tion ; the name of the difeafe is afcertained, and the prefcrip- 
tion aimed only at the word, inftead of its proper objeé. 
This apothecary is by no means full in his account either of 
the caufes or of the cure; but he 1s very full of hard words, 
and almoft unintelligible terms. A cough, a fimple cough is 
well known: is it better underftood when defined to be a 
* concuffory amd elifory motion of the breaft?’ Will the fond 
mother, eager for the welfare of her child, be able to com: 
prehend the following reafoning? or, if fhe does comprehend 
it, and is inclined to follow this future teacher, this mello. 
didafcalus, muft fhe not deprive her child of almoft every kind 
of nutriment? 


“« Thus 
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«Thus food too falt, vifcid, auftere, acid, and pinguious, 
too plentifully taken, and not weil concocted, produce a greater 
increafe of acido-vifcid crudities. So likewife in fummer, 
prejudice is done by crude and.immature fummer-fruits, which 
commonly conceal, in the contexture of their particles, a la- 
tent acid, which, by irritating and {pafmodically afflicting 
the fibres of the inteftines, may excite diarrhzas, dyfenteries, 
gripes, and other fymptoms, particularly at the approach of 
autumn.’ 


Even innocent milk, if coagulated, is hurtful ; our licen- 
tiate knows not that it muft always be coagulated, in order 
to be digefted; but, to prevent a misfortune fo tremendous, 
prefcribes a powder of ‘ crabs eyes, egg-fhells, the root of flo- 
rentine orris, faffron, the feeds or oil of anife, {permaceti, 
cinnabar, and a folution of crabs eye.’ In what proportions? 
Here we are Jeft in total darknefs ; for even in the appendix, 
where we occafionally meet with a faint ray, we find not the 
Jeaft illumination of this dreary wafte. Again, 











































‘I juftly and with very good reafon, efteem remedies of 
mercury, however prepared, efpecially when given to fuck- 
ing infants in powder, and in confiderable and repeated dofes, 
to be deleterious and highly prejudicial; partly, becaufe, by 
their gravity, they firmly adhere, in feveral. places, to the 
folds of the ftomach and oefophagus: and partly, becaufe, 
by the addition of a more acrid bile, and corrofive acid, they 
affume a more violent and corroding nature.’ 


This is only nonfenfe, and therefore harmlefs ; but our au- 
thor proceeds in his cenfures on other metallic remedies, pars 
ticularly aurum fulminans. Aurum fulminans! and for chil- 
dren too.—We recolle& that Banner gave it for a ptyalifm in 
confequence of mercury, and for the colic; but: his practice 
has never, fo far as we know, been followed. Perhaps the 

_pro-magifter found it in fome of the authorities which he fo 
carefully quotes ; fuch reading as was never read, and fuch 
authors as were fcarcely ever heard of. Thefe are abfurdities 
which can do no great harm, though they {well the volume’s : 
price a fhilling ; but the following paflage, and it is not a 1 
fingular one, is too bad even for the apothecary’s apprentice. 


‘ When the matter is too tough and vifcous, the bufinefs ! 
then is, on the contrary, to incraffate, and reduce it to a foft ti 
pulpofe body. This is effected by liquorice-root or juice, i 
with gum arabic, figs, farch, together with all the fulphureous 
medicines,’ . Hl 
Though 














BS Henry’s Hifory of Great Britain. 

Though the author quotes ‘frequently from cotemporary 
authors, as Buchan, Motherby, &c. we will not even fufpeé 
that he has taken very liberally from: them. Tey’ undoabt: 
edly fometimes étr;: bat our prefent licentiate is only fomes 
times in the fight. ‘They have fréqnently a meaning ; but 
the M. L. under confideration. dnly blunders aboat it. 





Lhe Hiftory of Great Britain, from the frft Invafion of it by the 
| Romans under Julius. Cefar, By Robert Henry, D.D. Vol. V. 
“ 4te, 11, 18, Cadell. 7 
DU a period of feveral years, hiftorical compéfitions 
‘*“ have formed a principal part of. Britifh literature > and 
amidft thefe, the hiftory of our own country has been treated 
with a degree of excellence, more likely to preclude than 
excite competition for feveral fucceeding years. Dr. Henry 
undoubtedly began the prefent, work under circumftances 
far more advantageous to thofe profpects which ftimulate 
the exertion of a writer; though, by means of a com- 
prehenfive plan, calculated to afford variety of infotma- 
‘tion, he has beén able to render 2 new Hiftory of Great 
Britain not only acceptable, but ‘in a cértain degtee “intereft- 
Ing, to the pablic. ‘To prevent fach a work from becoming 
too voluminoas, to which it had a natdral tendency, the au- 
thor, in the narrative of ciyi] and military tranfadtiéns, is 
often obliged to fubftitute brevity for minutenefs of detail ; 
but whilft fidelity is {crupuloufly preferved, few readers will 
regret that concifenefs which affords room for the admiffion of 
collateral fobje&ts, both gratifying to curiofity, and particu- 
Jarly illuftrative of the genius and manners of: former times. 

The period of hiftory, comprifed m the prefent volume, 
abounds with éxtraordinary events; and to develépé them in” 
a fatisfaftory manner, from the imperfe& or contradictory acs 
counts whith have been tran{mitted by different writers, re. 
Quires all the penetration of a hiftorian.- Dr, Henry approves 
himfelf fafficiently induftrious im his refearches ; nor can we 
forbear from. acknowledging, that he difcovers an equal degreé 
of judgment in weighing the evidence, and either admitting, 
rejecting, or leaving dowbtful, alleged facts, upon the prin- 
¢iple of hiftorical probability, 

This, volume compreheads the civil and military hiftory of 
England, from. the ac¢eflion. of Henry IV, in, 1339, 40 the 
aceeflion of Henry VII..in 1485-. .We, fall lay before our 
yeaders the author’s character of Henry the Fifth, as a prince, 
* whofe extraordinary qualities give a inftre to this part of the 
Englith hiftory, 

« Thus 
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‘ Thus died, in the prime of life, and in the full career of 
glory, Henry Vs one of the beft, braveft, and moft fortunate 
princes that ever wore the diadem of England. His perfon is 
thus defcribed by one who had often‘feen him. ‘* In tiaturey 
he was a little above the middle fize ; his ‘countenance was’ 
beautiful; his neck long, his body flender,: and his limbs maf 
elegantly formed. He was very itrong, and fo {wift, that, witix, 
two companions, without either dogs or miflive weapons, he 
catched a doe, one of the fleeteft animals. He was-a lover of 
mufic, and excelled in all martial and manly exercifes.’? 
Some of our contemporary hiftorians have heaped upon this 

rince, with a liberal but injudicious hand, all the praifes they 
could collect, expreffed in the moft extravagant and bombatlic 
language. It may, however, be aflirmed, without the leat 
exaggeration, that he pofleffed an excellent underitanding, 
which enabled him to form his defigns with judgment, and. to 
chufe the mott effectual means, and favourable feafons for earry- 
ing them into execution, His heart was as warm as his head 
was cool, and his courage equal to his wifdom, which embold- 
ened him to encounter the greate(t dangers, and furmount the 
greateft difficulties. His virtues were not inferior to his abi- 
lities; being a:dutiful fon, a‘ fond hufband, an affectionate 
brother, a fleady and generous friend, and an indulgent matter. 
His youthful excefles proceeded rather from redundancy of 
fpirit, than depravity of heart. His intolerance and feverity to 
thofe who-diffented trom the eftablithed fyftem of religion, was 
the vice of the age rather than of the man. The injuftice of 
his attempt to obtain the crown of France cannot. be denied ; 
but the. probability of its fuccefs, from the diftraéted ftate of 
that kingdom, was too great a temptation to be refilted by a 
young, warlike, and ambitious prince. In a word, Henry V, 
though not without his failings, merits the character of an 
amiable and accomplifhed man, a great and good king.’ 


The fluctuations of the Englith government, fiutbfequent to 
the death of this prince, are fuch as lead a hifforian into the 
depths of political intrigue, and furprife him, in every ftep of 
his progrefs, with unexpected revolutions of fortune. Dr. 
Henry fteers his courfe through this turbulent period by the 
beft. authorities of hiftorical information; and relates, with 
due impartiality, the contention between the houfes of Lancafter 
and York. .His faithful regard to truth is evident from the 
following character of Richard the Third, 


* Richard Il. if we may believe many of our hiftorians, was 
a kind of monfter, both in mind afd body. ‘* The tyrant king 
Richard (fays John Rous of Warwick, his contemporary) was 
horn at Fotheringay in Northamptonfhire. Having remai 
two years in his mother’s womb, he came into the world with 
teeth, and long hair down to his fhoulders.” What he adds, 


is probably more agreeable totruth—** He was of a low atures _ 
: having - 
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having a fhort face, with his right fhoulder a little higher than 
his left ;” a picture which was wrought up in abfolute defor- 
mity by fubfequent hiitorians, but contradicted by the tefti- 
mony of an eye-witnefs of undoubted credit. That he pof- 
feffed perfonal courage in a very high degree, his enemies.could 
not deny, though they confeffed it with reluctance. ‘If I 
may venture to fay any thing to his honour, though he was a 
little man, he was a noble and valiant foldier.””> He was muth 
admired for his eloquence and powers of perfuafion, which were 
almoft irrefiftible, efpecially when they were aided. by his boun- 
ty, which, on fome occafions, was exceflive. His underftand- 
ing was certainly good; but he was rather a cunning than a 
wife man, impenetrably fecret, and a perfect mafter of all the 
arts of diffimulation. Ambition was his ruling paffion. It was 
this that prompted him to fupplant his helplefs nephew, in or- 
der to feize his crown ; and when he had formed that defign, 
he feems to have ftuck at nothing to fecure its fuccefs. That 
he was guilty of the.cool deliberate murder of the earl Rivers, 
the lords Grey and Haftings, becaufe he apprehended they 
would oppofe his attempt upon the throne, cannot be denied. 
That he murdered alfo his two nephews, Edward V. and the 
duke of York, or one of them, I do not affirm, becaufe L can- 
not prove it ;. and all the accounts that are given of the circum- 
ftances of the death of thefe two princes, I confefs, are liable 
to great objections. But though all thefe accounts may be falfe 
' §n-fome particulars, the principal fa&t may be true; and it is 
certainly not improbable.’ 


Next follows the civil and military hiftory of Scotland, from 
the year 1339, to the acceflion of James IV. in 1488. This 
is alfo one of the moft diftraéted periods.in the Scottith hiftory, 
but particularly diftinguifhed by the virtues and the vigorous 
adminiftration of the unfortunate James the Firft, refpecting 
whom, the, fenfibility of the hiftorian has often occafion to be 
excited. The following anecdote, in the reign of James the 
Third, we lay before our readers, as not being generally re- 


lated by hiftorians. 

‘King James, having raifed an army to oppofe this formi- 
dable invafion, directed his march towards the borders; and 
about the end of June, encamped at the town of Lauder. At 
that place a cruel and unexpected tragedy was acted, which 
threatened the ruin of the king and kingdom. Archibald 
Douglas, earl of Angus, was at this time the moft powerful 
nobleman in Scotland, having obtained from the crown many 
of the eftates of the exiled earl of Douglas. He was married 
to a daughter of the late regent Robert lord Boyde; and 
though he was not involved in the ruin of the Boydes, he fe- 
cretly refented the feverity with which they had been treated, 
and was deeply engaged in the treafonable {chemes of the duke 


of Albany. This potent earl had a private meeting ih the night 
| with 
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with the noblemen and gentlemen of his party, inthe church 
of Lauder, to confult about the deftruction of the roval favou- 


rites, as the moft effectual means of diftrefiing the king, and 
defeating the prefent expedition. At this meeting one of the 


members repeated the following fable. <«* The mice (faid he) | 


held a meeting, to confult about the beft means of preferving 
themfelves from the cats. One moufe propofed to hang a bell 
about the cat’s neck, that, by its ringing when the cat moved, 
they might have warning of cheir danger. But when it was 
afked, who will bell the cat? none of them had fo mach cou- 
rage.” The earl of Angus, taking the hint, cried out—{ wild 
bell the cat; which procured him the nickname of Archibald 
bell the. cat ever after. Having .formed their plan, they lefc 
the church ; and, attended by a body of armed men, entered 
the royal tent early in the morning, and there feized fix of the 
king’s moft favoured confidents, viz. Robert Cochran an archi- 
teét, mafter of the works, fir William Rogers a mufician, 
- Thomas‘Prefton, James Hommel, William Torfefan, and one 
Leonard. John Ramfay of Balmain, a young gentleman of 
a good family, was faved, by clafping the’ king in his arms. 
After upbraiding the king in very fevere terms, for {pending 
his time in fuch unworthy company, they carried off the fix 
unhappy victims, and hanged them over the bridge of Lauder. 
The king, ftruck with confternation at this cruel outrage, ce- 
tired, with his uncle the earl of Athol, and fome other noble- 
men, to the caftle of Edinburgh, or (as fome hifiorians report) 
was carried thither, and guarded as a prifoner.’ 

The circumftances attending the death-of this prince, af- 
forded our author an opportunity of introducing another ariec- 
date ; but he has contented himfelf with mentioning only that 
the king was flain byfome of the purfuers, In drawing the 
character of the fame prince, the hiftorian, we likewife ob- 
ferve, has with-held, from exhibiting his reputed attachment 
to the ocult fciences. 

The Second Chapter contains the hiftory of religion in 
Great Britain, during the period of the civil and military 
hiftory comprifed in the volume ; and this chapter, like the 


preceding, is generally of fuch a nature as-can afford little’ 


pleafure to the hiftorian. It opens with an account: of the 
burning of fir William Sawtre; which, being the firft inflance 
of martyrdom in England, we fhall relate in the author’s 

words, | 
‘The archbifhop, impatient to put this cruel law in execu- 
tion, even during the feflion of parliament that made it, brought 
fir William Sawtre, reétor of St. Ofwyth, London, to his trial 
for herefy, before the convocation of the province of Canter- 
bury, at St. Paul’s. The chief herefies of which he was ac- 
cufed were thefe two,. that he refufed to worihip the crofs, and 
that 
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that he denied the doétrine of tranfubftantiation. The urihappy. 


man, in order to avoid the painful death with which he was 
threatened, endeavoured to explain away his herefies as much as 


poflible. He confented to pay an inferior vicarious kind of 


worfhip to-the crofs, on account of him who died upon it: But 
that gave no fatisfagtion. He acknowledged the real prefence 
of Chrift in the facrament; and that, after the words of con= 
fecration were pronounced, the bread became the true {piritual 
bread of life. He underwent an examination of no fefs than 
three hours on that fubject, February 19, Ai D. 1401; but 
when the archbifhiop urged him to profefs his belief. —‘* That 
after confecration the fubftance of the bread and wine no longer 
remained, but was converted into the fubitance, of the body 
and blood of Chrift, which were as really and truly in their 


‘proper fubftance and nature in the facrament, as they were in 


the womb of the Virgin Mary, as they hung upon the crofs, 
as they lay in the grave, and’ as they now retided in heaven ;”’ 
he ftaod aghaft, aad, after fome hefitation, declared, “ That, 
whatever might be the confequence, he could neither under. 
ffand nor bebeve that doctrine.” On this the archbifhop pro- 
nounced him an .obitinate heretic, degraded him from all the . 
clerical erders with which he had been invefied, and delivered 
him to the mayor and fheriffs of London, with this hypocritical 
requeft, that they would efe him kindly ; though he weil knew, 
that all the kindnefs they dared to fhew him was to burn him 
to afhes. He was accordingly burnt in Smithfield, and had the 
honour to be thé firft perfon ini England who fuffered this pain- 
fal kind of death, for maintaining thofe do¢trines which are 
now maintained by all the Proteftant churches.’ 


About the fame time, the primate publifhed a decree in all 
the churches of his province, forbidding the barber-furgeons 
to keep their fhops open on the Lord’s day, which, by a 
ftrange miflake, our author obferves, he defcribed in this 
manner: ** The Lord’s day, viz. the feventh day .of the 
week, which the Lord bleffed and made holy, and.on which, 
after his fix days works, he refted from all his labour.” 

The reign of Edward 1V. was fullied by an exertion of the 
prerogative, in a manner the moft unwarrantable and per- 
Bicious. } | 

‘ Edward LV. {oon after his acceffion, being earneftly defirous 


of the fupport.of the clergy, made a moft unwarrantable ftretch 


of his prerogative in their favour, by granting them a charter, 
which rendered them almoft entirely independent of the civil 
overnment; and left them at liberty to do what they pleafed. 
By that charter, he took upon him to difpenfe with the famous 
Ratute of premunire, which no intreaty could ever perfuade the 
parliament to repeal; and he difcharged all civil judges and 
magiftrates to take any notice of any treafons, murders, rapes, 
robberies, thefts, or any other crimes committed by archbifhops, 
bifhops, 
/ 









bifhops, priefts, deacons, or any perfon in holy orders. Nay, 
if any perfon apprehended for a crime pretended that he was in 
orders, theugh no fuch thing had ever been heard of, the civil 
magiitrate was commanded to deliver him to the bifhop, or his 
official, to determine whether he was in orders or not ; which 
opened a door for the moft grofs abufes. So fhamelefs were the 
claims of the clergy in thofe times, and fo extravagant were the 
conceffions of princes in their favour, when they iteed in need 
of their affiftance ! ? | 

‘ Many of the clergy {if we may believe archbifhop Bour- 
chier) made a very bad afe-of this exemption from civil’ autho- 
rity. That prelate, ina commiffion he granted to his commif- 
fary-general to attempt fome reformation, fays, that many of 
the clergy, both fecular and regular, were ignorant, illiterate 
blockheads, or rather ideots; and that they were as profligate 
as they were ignorant, negleCting their cures, ftrolling about 
the country with bad-women in their company, fpending the 
revenues of their benefices in feafting and drinking, in fornis 
cation and adultery.’ 

This infamous act, which-emancipated the clergy from the 
civil jurifdiétion, was confirmed by Richard IIT. and remains 
an. indelible example of the profligate conceflions made by 
princes, with the view of fupporting their authority on a tots 
tering throne. 

The Third Chapter contains the hiftory of the conftitution, 
government, and laws of Great Britain, during the fame 
period. This part of the work is comprifed in a narrow com- 
pafs; for, as our author juftly obferves, the kings and people 
of both the Britifh nations were at this time fo much engaged 
in war, that they paid lefs attention to the improvement of 
the conftitution, government, and laws of their country, than 
they probably would have done, had they enjoyed more tran- 
quillity. It is certain that irregularities, in the exercife of 
fome of thé moft effential privileges of the people, never pre- 
vailed in a greater degree than during the prefent period. The 
number of members fent to parliament was extremely fluctuat- 
ing, and feems to have depended much on the pleafure of the 
fheriffs of the feveral counties. There is the cleareft evidence, 
that the theriffs of the fame county fent precepts to, and made 
geturns from, fometimes more and fometimes fewer boroughs, 
without any reafon for their condué ; that fome boroughs to 
which precepts were fent, never elected nor returned any. mem- 
bers, and fome only once, twice, or a few timés ; that fheriffs, 
in their returns, fometimes reported, that certain boroughs to 
which they had direéted precepts, had made no returns, and 
no excufes for their difobedience ; and others had excufed 
themfelves by pleading poverty ; for at this time the praétice 
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of paying wages to members of the houfe of commons, pre- 
vailed in-all parts of England. 

The courts of law in England continued nearly om the fame 
footing in this as in the former. period ; but the number of 
judges 1 in the courts at Weftminfter was not yet fixed; as, in 
the reign of Henry VI. there were fometimes five, fix, feven, 
and at one time eight, judges in the court of Common pleas. 
For the information of our readers, we fhall extra& Dr, Hen. 
ry’s obfervations relative to the Plarie’ of the judges, 


‘ The ancient falaries of thefe judges were very fmall, viz. 
to the chief juftice of the king’s bench, L, 40 a-year; to.the 
chief juftice of the common pleas, L. 40; and to each of the 
other judges in thefe two courts, 40 marks. Henry VI. by 
letters-patent, granted an additional falary,—to the chief juf- 
tice of the king’s bench, of 180 marks, or L. z20, which made 
his whole falary L. 160, equivalent to L. 1600 ;—to the chief 
juttice of the common pleas, of L. 93 : 6: 8, which made his 
whole falary L. 130: 6: 8, equivalent to L. 1300 ;—-+to each of 

the other judges, of 110 marks, which made the whole falary 
of each judge L. 100, equivalent to L. {ooo at prefent. Be- 
fides thefe falaries, each judge had a certain quantity‘of filk, 
linen-cloth, and furs, for his fummer and winter robes, out of 
the royal wardrobe, or an equivalent in money. All thefe 
judges were alfo jultices of aflize, for which each had a falary 
of L. 20, equivalent to L. 200. What other perquifites or pro- 
fits were annexed to their offices (which they held only during 
pleafure) I have not difcovered. ‘The winter-robes of each 
judge colt L.5 : 6: 114, equivalent to L, 53+ 10os.; and his 
fummer- robes Li 3: 3:6, equivalent to L. 31. 15s. The an- 
nual falary of the attorney-general was only L. oe  aaianieat 
to L. roc. He was allowed only one robe, worth L. 1: 6: 11, 
equivalent to L.13. 10s. All the judges and the attorney- 
general prefented a petition to the king in parliament, A. D, 
1439, complaining that their falaries were too fmall, and ill 
paid ; and that, if they did riot obtain redrefs, they would be 
obliged to refign their offices. It doth not appear that they ob 
tained any addition ; but an act was made, that they fhould be 
regularly paid, twice a-year, by the clerk of the Hanaper, 
When a judge was admitted into his office, he took a folemn 
oath, ‘* That he would not receive any fee, penfion, gift, re- 
ward, or bribe, of any man haying fute or plea before him, 
faving meat and drink, which fhould be of no great value.” 


Dr. Henry obferves, that in the prefent, as-well as in for- 
mer periods, the corrupt adminiftration of juftice was a fubjec&t 
of great complaint, and was owing to feveral caufes, befides 
the-infufficient falaries, and precarious fituation of the judges. 
The cuftom of maintenance ftill prevailed ; by which ‘great 
numbers of people contederated to defend each other in all 
hee 
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their claims and pleas, whether juft or unjuft.’ ‘It was ufual | 
with thefe confederates to oblige all the peaceable people 
around them to purchafe, by contributions, a fecurity from 
vexatious law-fuits. The exemption which the clergy claimed 
from the juarifdiction ef the civil courts, rendered it almoft 
impoffible for the laity to compel their fpiritual guides to do 
them common juftice by a legal procefs. The great number. 
of Aanctuaries in all parts of the kingdom, proteéted many 
from the punifhment due to their crimes, and from the pay-. 
ment of their debts. Perjury was a reigning vice in this 
period ; and we are told by the prelates and clergy of the 
province of Canterbury, in convocation, A.D. 1439, that 
great numbers of people had no other trade but that of hiring 
themfeives for witneffes, or taking bribes when they were on 
juries. 

But if juftice was not well adminiftered in this period, it 
was not owing to a fcarcity of lawyers or attornies. [t ap- 
pears, in particular, that there was at this time no lefs than 
two thoufand ftudents of law in the inns of chanCery and of 
court. 

The Englifh fubjects, in thofe times, were not more op- 
prefled by acts of mutual injuftice, than by the rapacity of 
_ their fovereigns. ‘The following paffage affords a curious ac- 
count of the manner in which this was fometimes exerted. 


* When all. the ordinary and extraordinary revenues of the 
crown proved infufficient to defray the expences of a war, our 
kings had recourfe to various expedients, fome of them neither 
honourable nor lawful, to procure money. Edward IV. for ex- 
ample, not only carried on trade like a common merchant, but 
alfo folicited charities, which he called benevolences or free 
gifts, like a common, or rather like a fturdy beggar. Having 
expended all the aids granted to him by parliament, in pre- 
_ paring for an expedition into France, A. D. 1475; he fent for 
_all the rich lords, ladies, gentlemen, and merchants, of whom 
he had procured a lift, received them with the moft captivating 
affability, .reprefented the greatnefs of his necefijties, and ear- 
neftly intreated them to grant him as great a free gift /as they 
could afford, accompanying his intreaties with {miles and pro- 
mifes, or frowns ae threats, as he faw occafion. Being a hand- 
fome, gallant, courteous, and popular prince, he was exceed- 
ingly fuccefsful in his folicitations, particularly with the ladies, 
and colleéted a greater mafs of money than had ever been in 
the poffeffion of a king of England.’ 


The fecond feétion of the fame chapter recites the hiftory 
of the conftitution, government, and laws of Scotland, from 
1400, to 1488. Our author obferves, that the circumftances 


of Scotland during the firft twenty-four years of the prefent 
: Oz period, 
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period, were no better in this refpe& than they had been in the: 
former. The nominal governors were no fucceflive regents, 
who made no new laws, and had not authority to enforce the 
old. The progrefs of improvement in Scotland received a 
fevere check by the murder of James the Firft, who, during 
the fhort time he reigned, produced.a remarkable change in 
the civilization of his. country, But by the factions which 
prevailed in the minority of his fon, and the turbulence of 
{ome powerful chieftains, the affairs of the nation foon re- 
lapfed into anarchy. 

In the Fourth Chapter is delivered the hiftory of learning 


‘in Great Britain, during the period ef which the volume 


treats. The fubfequent quotation may give our readers a fuf- 
ficient. idea of the efteem in whjch learning was held in En- 
gland at this time. 


‘If learning was not defpifed in this period, it was certainly 
very little efteemed or honoured ; nor was it the moft effecy 
tual means of procuring preferment even in the church. We 
meet with frequent complaints of the univerfities of Oxford - 
and Cambridge to parliament—that all the moft valuable liv- 
ings were beftowed on illiterate men or foreigners, by papal 
provifions, by, which private patrons were deprived of their 
rights, and the beft fchalars in the kingdom were left to lan- 
guifh in indigence and obfcurity, nay, were fometimes driven 
to the neceffity of begging their bread from door to door, re- 
commended to charity by the chancellors of the univerfities in 
which they had ftudied, 

‘Two of thefe learned mendicants, we are told, came to 
the caftle of a certain nobleman, who, underftanding from their 
credsntials that they had a tafte for poetry, commanded his 
fervants to take them to a well, to put one into the one bucket, 
and the other into the other bucket, and let them down alter 
nately into the water, and to continue that exercife till each of 
them had made a couplet of verfes on his bucket. After they 
had endured this difcipline for a confidérable time, to the great 
entertainment of the baron and his company, they made their 
verfes, and obtained their liberty.’ 


This period however gave birth to fome colleges in Eng- 
land ; and in Scotland, to the’ Univerfities of St, Andrew’ $ 
and Glafgow. 

In the Fifth Chapter, the eee takes a view both of the 
nfeful and the pleafing arts in Britain, during the above men« 
tioned period. Agriculture was then at fo low an ebb as to 
be frequently the caufe of famine. The tafte for founding 
and building monaiteries and churches did not prevail fo much 
in this as it had done in fome preceding periods ; owing part- 
Ns as Our r anthor ableyves, 8 to the aahappy ftate of the coun- 
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try, and pattly to the doubts which had been raiféd in thé 
minds of many perfons of all ranks, by Wickliffe and his 
followers, concerning the merit of thofe pious but expenfive 
works. The arts of fpinning, throwing, and weaving filk, 
were brought into England in this period, avd prattifed in 
London by a company of women. ‘The art of war was now 
cultivated with greater affiduity than any othef; and whilft 
almoft all the peaceful arts languifhed, that of printing, the _ 
‘ moft important towards the civilization of mankind, was ins 
troduced into England during the prefent period, 

The Sixth Chapter contains the hiftory of commerce, coir, 
and fhipping in Great Britain: Notwithftanding the inteftine 
wars which prevailed in England during this period, the circle 
of commerce was father enlarged than contracted. 

The Seventh Chapter treats of the manners; virtues, vices, 
temarkable cuftoms, language, drefs, diet, and diverfions of 
the peopte of Great Britain, during the period fo often men- 
tioned. The moft remarkable change which owr author ob; 
ferves through this period, was a great diminution of the 
humbers of the people in every rank (except that of beggars), 
by the. devaftation of the country. Chivalry, though now 
declining, was not yet extiné&. Perjury, as has been already 
obferved, was at this time extremely common with people of 
all ranks; and the Englifh were remarkable among: the na- 
tions of Europe for the practice of {wearing in converfation. 

On the whole, the period included in the ptefent volume is 
to a hiftorian one of the moft intricate that occur in the Britith 
annals. Dr. Henry however Has not fhtunk from the duties 
of the dificult province which he had affumed, but continues 
to exert himfelf in his extenftve and laborious refearches with 
fuch patient indufiry, and unwearied perfevefance, as render 
huis work a valuable ePepOry of hiftorical information. 


—— " a 4 > . m 


The Life and Adventures of John Chr ifopher Wolf, late principal 
Sicribbes of State at Faffanapatnam, i in Ceylon ; together with 
a Defeription of that Ifiand, its Natural Produétions; and the 
Manners and Cuftoms of, its Inhabitants. 804 45. Robinfon. 


THE ifland of Ceylon has now. more than ever become an 
object of attention to this country; and a knowlege of 
its natural hiftory muft therefore prove interefting to the pub- 
lic. This, ifland is fituatéd between the 6th and roth deg. 
north lat, and between ro1 and 104th eaft long. It is he 
length two hundred and twenty miles from north to fouth: 
breadth is various, being in fome places a hundred and twen- 
ty, in other ieventy-two, and at Jaffanapatnam no more than 
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twenty-eight miles. Ceylon is one of the moft important of 
the Dutch poffeffions, not only on account of the cinnamon, 
but other commodities, and a confiderable revenue arifing. from 


different fources. 

Fn the account of fo. remote an ifland as Ceylon, the vera- 
city of rhe voyager is a matter of the utmoft importance ; 
and if we may judge by tmtrinfic evidence, the prefent nar- 
rative bears every mark of fidelity. Mr. Wolf has been .an 
early adventurer in life. Good principles and a promifing 
difpofition feém to have been the means of procuring him 
from ftrangers that friendfhip and confidence which foon raifed 
him to a confpicuous ftation in Ceylon. To queftion the 
truth of fuch a man, efpecially of one who relates his own 
hiftory with an air of ingenuoufnefs, would betray an unjufti- 
fiable want of candour. | For thefe reafons we cannot hefitate 
in refpeé& of the credit due to the author of this narrative ; 
and whilft his evidence affords fatisfaction, we are glad to find 
that it #s employed, for the moft part, on fuch objeéts as may 
prove interefting to the public curiofity. 

Without giving any detail of the author’s hiftory, or men- 
tioning the ftéps by which he rofe to be fecretary at Jaffana- 
patnam, we fhall confine ourfelves te what is moft remarkable 
in the natural hiftory of Ceylon. 

Mr. Wolf gives the following account of the cinnamon- 
tree. 

‘ The coftly fpice, known by the name of cinnamon, parti- 
eularly thrives, here ; it not being found in any other part of 
the globe, of fo fine and good a quality. This noble plant ap- 
pears to thrive better when felf-fown, than when propegrtes 
by culture. In this cafe, the crows, who are very fond of eat- 
ing the red and quick-tafted fruit of the cinnamon-tree, are the 
beft gardeners. For along with the fruit they {wallow the ker- 
nels, and fcatter them thus undigefted every. where with their 
‘execrements, by which the foil is, at the fame time, manured ; 
‘and the feed fhortly after ftriking root, fprings up out of the 
earth. On this account; no one dares to fhoot, or otherwife 
kill a crow, under a fevere penalty. Of this cinnamon, the 
Dutch fend out yearly near a thoufand bales, each bale weigh- 
ing eighty pounds neat. ‘This artiele of commerce they get 
moftly for nothing, it being given in to them by the people of 
the country, who perform this fervice by way of vaflalage for 
their lands. More of it would be got if the trees could pro- 
duce frefh bark ; but they always wither direétly after they are 
ftript of their bark. It may eafily be imagined, however, that 
the additional growth muft be confiderable, when fo great a 
quantity perifhes every year. The growth of the tree is not 
every where alike, but {tronger and weaker acco:ding to the 


difference of the foil, When the plant has time given it, it 
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giows to a tolerable fized tree; but the larger this is, fo much 
the worfe is the bark ; this: kind of bark being only ufed for 
thé diftillation of oil of cinnamon. The report, that the cine 
namon-tree may be fmelt from afar, is without foundation. I 
have often rode through plantations of this fpice, without find- 
ing any reafon to countenance fuch an opinion. At the feafon 
of the year when this drug is delivered in, all the vaffals, who 
are here called cheleaffes, meet togeyher, when each of them 
has a piece of coarfe linen given him, asa prefent from the 
company. On this occafion they perform a comedy, in the 
eountry-fafhion, which is really worth feeing,’ 


Pepper is alfo a produce in fome parts of the ifland, but is 
not fo good as that which grows on the coaft of Malabar. The 
cardamom will not thrive well in Ceylon; but coffee is much 
better adapted to the foil and climate. ‘Fea, amd fome other 
forts of elegant aromatics, are not to be found here; and 
though fome trials have been made to rear them, the practice 
has proved unfuccefsful. Rice, on the contrary, thrives well, 
and three crops of it may be obtained in the year. Ginger is 
faid to grow in Ceylon as common as grafs in Europe. Me- 
dicinal reots and herbs are to be found in the iffand~in great 
quantities. ‘The inhabitants, we are told, are well {killed in 
phyfic, and are in particular good furgeons. ioe 

The European efculent vegetables grow tolerably well in 
Ceylon ; fuch as carrots, white-cabbage, cauliflowers, onions, 
fallad, &c. and cucumbers are faid to be rather better than in 
Europe. Amongft the trees which grow wild in Ceylon, the 
tarnarind-tree is remarkable for its great fize, and the vaft 
éxtent of its branches. . 

Many other trees and vegetables are mentioned by our au- 
thor, but we fhall now proceed to his account of the aaimals. 
That which he delivers of the elephant is as follows. 


‘I begin with the largeft of them (animals) viz. the ele« 
phant, of which, I have feen feveral fix ells high. That they 
are not all of this fize, it is needleis to inform the reader.. A 
young cub does not meafure more than one ell in height; but 
goes ow thus, increaftng proportionably, till it arrives at its full 
growth, ‘This animal is not only the largeft, but likewtfe the 
moft acutz of any. Hadit the gift of {peech, it would be’ found 
equai to many of our dull race of blockheads, in point of un- 
derfianding. At leaft, fuch is the opinion and open declaration 
of all thofe who are thoroughly acquainted with the nature and 
properties’ of the elephant, and have had to do with-him for a 
number of years. Even in the bufinefs of generation he imi- 
tates man; and, indeed, confidering the particular frame of 
the females, it could not be otherwile. For this purpofe, the 
male makes a-pit, or hollow in the ground, and affitts his con- 
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fort to lay herfelf on her back ; and, in cafe he finds her per- 
fe&tly compliant and agreeable, very complaifantly helps her 
up again after the bufinefs is finifhed, (for fhe cannot poffibly 
rife of herfelf) by throwing his trunk ‘round her neck. But if 
fhe at firft flood Jbilly-/bally, and gave herfelf prudifh airs, he 
then even lets her lie. and goes away about his bufinefs. 

‘ How long the female goes with young, is not as yet afcer- 
tained. I have been at fome pains to come at the truth of this 
point, but without fuccefs. ‘Ihat this animal is capable of ar- ~ 
riving at a greatage, | am very well affured, from what I have 
myfelf obferved in the cafe of a tame one, ‘which was caught 
on the ifland, in the year 1717, and was ftill living in 1768, 
and was even then ufed with advantage for the breaking in of 
the wild elephants that were juft caught. —They keep together 
-in great droves ; and every male has his peculiar female belong- 

ing to.him, which none of the-others dare approach. On the 

other hand, the males always quarrel and fight together, till 
each has his appropriate female. If it fo happens that one of 
thefe is beat out of the field, and is obliged to go without a 
confort, he inftantly becomes furious and mad, killing every 
living creature that comes in his way, be it man or beaft. One 
in this ftate is called a renkedor, and is a.greater obje& of 
terror to a traveller than a hundred wild ones.’ 


The author relates many curious particulars concerning this 
animal, not hitherte mentioned by natural hiftorians: but 
for thefe we refer to the work. 

In fome {mall iflands contiguous to Ceylon, there is an ex- 
cellent race of Arabian horfes, which run wild ; but the pea- 
fants of Ceylon make no ufe of the horfe. What they ufe 
inftead of it, for the cultivation of their lands, is the wild 
buffalo, a heavy clumfy animal, but of an uncommonly hot 
nature, and very apt to lie down in the water. Here are 
great numbers of the fpecies of animal called by our author 
the elk, but perhaps more properly the antilope oryx of Dr. 
Sparrman. Herds-of deer may alfo be feen in different parts. 
The inhabitants ufe little more of the flefh of this animal than 
the loins, which, after being dried in the fun, they lay upon 
a gentle charcoal fire ; and then beating it between two ftones, 
until it is tender, they eat it with a little falt by way of relith 
at tea-time. ‘The Europeans, fays the author, call the veni- 
fon prepared in this manner, apofle, an appellation for which 
‘EF can find neither rhime nor reafon.? If Mr. Wolf could 
give no reafon for this appellation, we fhould certainly not 
expect any rbime for it, either from him or the tranflator. 

Befide the animals above mentioned, Ceylon contains many 
others, fuch as the chamois goat, the hare, the jackall, the 
tyger, the porcupine, the crocodile, the floth, &c. with a 
variety 
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variety of fnakes. We muft not omit to prefent our reader® 
with the author’s account of the rolleway. 


‘ I now come to the defcription of a kind of animal, which 
mot of the pagans look on. as facred. I mean the ape, 
which comprehends a great many fpecies, all very different 
from each other. They live more amongft mankind thar 
in the great forefts; as the garden-fruit, efpecially the {weet 
fig, fuits their tafte muth better than the wild produce of the 
woods. In the whole ifland there are three forts of them; but 
in the kingdom of faffanapatnam no more than one, viz. the 
rolleway.. This is an animal with a long grey coat, and fullas 
big as the blood-hound; in other refpects not differing from 
the fmall ape, fo well known in Europe. From this hallowed 
race, which roam up and down the country in large parties, 
the peafant often receives great damage, as they are fometimes 
apt to take rather too great liberties ; robbing him of his fruit, 
his rice, and his punat; notwithftanding which, he lets them 
alone, never purfuing the thief that has robbed him, but, on 
the contrary, feeling very much hurt, whenever he fees an ape 
wounded or killed by an European; nay, the very hearing of 
fuch an event would grieve him greatly. Neither is the rolle- 
way ignorant, tlat he has free leave and liberty with the pea- 
fant: in confequence of which, he vifits him even in his bed- 
chamber, but there he is not quite fo welcome, on accuunt of 
the wife and daughter; for he is very wellknown not to be 
overf{crupulous with refpeé& to certain matters: every other li- 
berty is readily allowed him. It frequently happens, that the . 
rolleway fhall {natch up a child of one of the black inhabitants, 
and run up a tree with it; and after having admired it for fome 
time, will bring it down again unhurt, laying it gently down 
on the fame place whence he took it: a circumftance that fore- 
bodes good tortune to the child, and is accordingly a moft wel- 
come event to the parents. When a female is delivered, the 
young cub is examined and admired by all the apes prefent, 
who fit in a ring, and hand it round to each other. When this 
ceremony is finifhed, the mother gets her child again, and lays 
it to her breaft, on which while it fuckles, it takes fait hold 
with its hands, more like a human creature-than a brute, 
When one of thefe animals has climbed up.a tree, in order 
to avoid its, purfuers, and ftill finds itfelf expofed to their fire, 
it dodges up and down, .and backwards and forwards, betweea 
the leaves and the branches ; and, if the tree luckily happens 
to be lofty, they may take their aim, and fhoot till they are 
weary, before they hit their mark. But, in cafe that one or 
two of them are fhot, and fall to the ground, then there does 
not remain another ape on any one of the trees all round the 
fpot, but they all come down, and endeavour to fave them- 
felves by flight. With.the hounds of this country it is not 
poflible to get at them; for thefe are afraid of them and run 
from them. Whenrthis creature finds that it cannot conceal 
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itfelf in the tree, ~it is wont to rid itfelf in great hafte of all its 
natural incumbrances, whieh occafions a fcent not very agree- 
able. During the time of my being on the ifland, and not be< 
fore, they found that the hide might be tanned, and ufed for 
fhoes ; a difcovery made by a Ruffian tanner. When the rolle- 
ways are found in the open fields, it is conftantly obferved, that 
fome of the largeft of them are placed as fentinels,’who, as 
‘foon as they perceive the leaft danger, fet up a loud cry by 
way of fignal, in confequence of which, the whole herd takes 
the alarm, and fcampers away. And, now they have got into 
the way of making ufe of this animal’s hide, I will juft men- 
tion the beft method of catching him. They take a good heavy 
cocoa-nut, with its rind on, and at one end of it make a hole, 
Jarge enough for the monkey to get his paw ‘into it; they 
then loofen a part of the kernel with a knife, and fo let it lie. 
The inquifitive, and at the fame time liquorith creature, find- 
ing this nut, examines the hole, and through it fpies the loof- 
ened kernel ; eager to come at this, he fticks his paw into the 
hole, and laying hold of the loofe piece of kernel, his fit 
thereby becomes fo much enlarged, that he cannot get it out 
again; but, having hooked his claws pretty tight into the part 
he has hold of, the nut remains hanging to his fore-foot. In 
this manner it is impoflible for him to run very faft, and con- 
fequently he falls into the hands of his enemies.’ 


Amongft the fowls, peacocks are very common in Ceylon 4 
the ftork is alfo an inhabitant, and never emigrates any more 
than the fwallow, which is to be feen in the ifland through 
the whole year. Here is hkewife the turkey, the eagle, the 
falcon, a beautiful kigd of heath-cock, the goofe, and many 
fpecies of the duck ; but the ifland cannot boaft either of the 
{wan or the nightingale. : 

On this ifland are found many different petrifactions, with 
cryftals of the fineft water, corals that grow in the fhape of 
trees, and pearl-mvufeles, or oyfters. Thefe oyfters require 
fourteen years to ripen, and produce perfect pearls. 

We fhall next lay before our readers an account of the wea- 
ther in Ceylon. 


‘ As for the weather, it is of a very different conflitution in 
Ceylon and the adjacent countries, from what it is im Europe. 
The divifion into f{ummer and winter takes place likewife in 
Ceylon, although it be io very hot-in this climate. In the 
middle of Oétober the north wind. begins to appear, and burfts 
forth with a dreadful form of thunder and lightning, infomuch 
that the earth and the air feem all on fire with gleans of light- 
ning, which appearances laft fome days. With all this comes 
a rain, the like of which, with refpeét to violence, I have ne- 
ver yet obferved elfewhere, which lafts till the middle of De- 
cember. ‘This is properly called the ratny, or winter ag ; 
or 
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for it will fometimes be fo chilly at this period, that one thall 
perfe&tly quake with cold. About the middle of April, the. 
north wind, which hitherto had blown continually, fometimes 
with great violence, at other times more gently, and again at 
other times fo as hardly to be perceived, takes its leave with 
juft fuch another dreadful ftorm as it came with. Direétly upon 
this, the fouth wind blows with fuch force, that one finds it very 
difficult to keep on one’s legs. In fandy diftricts it raifes clouds 
of light fand, fo that one is obliged to keep one’s eyes, nofe, 
and mouth fhut. This fouth wind remains till the middle of 
October: other winds there are not. I recolleét, that at the 
rainy feafon, by reafon of the heavy rains, I have not been 
able to fee fun, moon, or ftars, for fourteen days confecutively : 
from this it may be imagined, what a quantity of water muit 
be brought by this rains The inhabitant of this country gets 
his quota almoft all at once ; with this portion he muft be con- 
tent for himfelf, family, and cattle: for which reaion he is 
obliged to be a very great ceconomitt of it, and for this purpofe 
lie makes ufe of the dykes, which he has both natural and ar- 
tificial in his fields, befides large vats, which are hollowed out 
of a tree with a red-hot iron, and contain more than a hundred 
tunlets of water. In places where there is a free and uninter- 
rupted paffage for the air, the climate is tolerable for an Eu- 
ropean- But in fuch fpots as the wind cannot arrive at, or 
thoroughly ventilate, by reafon of their being fituated in the 
neighbourhood of high mountains or thick forefts, the air is 
very unfriendly to any new-comer from Europe. There are, 
however, many pofts, which it is neceflary to occupy with Eu- 
ropeans: fome of thefe wretches I have often feen (not,with- 
out compaffion) in the moft miferable condition, who, were it 
but poffible, would willingly have been in their own country, 
begging at other men’s doors; but a poor finner is often made 
to repent in this country, the crimes he bas committed in his 
Own.’ 

With regard to the interefting, and apparently faithful ac- 
count of Ceylon, contained in. this work, we have only to add, 
that, though it exhibits the honeft plainnefs of an unaffected 
voyager, it might have been more elegantly tranflated. 





The Hiftory of the Publie Revenue of the Britifo Empire. By 
Fobu Sinclair, Efg. 410. 108. Od. in Boards. Cadell. 


T HIS refpeétable writer has formerly exerted his. political 
abilities on fubjeéts of great national amportance ; and 
we cannot but feel much fatisfation at finding him now en- 
gaged in another enquiry, for which, by an indefatigable fpirit 
of inveftigation, and hiftorical knowlege, he appears to be parti- 
cularly well qualified. A Hittory of the Revenue of the Britith 
Empire, executed with judgment, is a work not only calculated 
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to trace the various refources of the nation, but to afcertain thé 
wifdom or imprudence of government at the different periode 
of its exiftence. Mr. Sinclair informs us, that when. this 
work was undertaken, he had no conception of the immenfe 
difficulties attending it. The acknowledgement is entirely 
conformable to repeated experience in every laborious enquiry, 
In the original formation of any plan, the mind at firft attends 
only to the principal objects, and haftens in imagination to the 
accomplifhment of its defign, without being able to comprife 
ina general view the various obitruCtions which muft retard the 
progrefs of the writer, when he profecutes the fubje& in de- 
tail. But, whatever may have been our author’s original 
ideas of the labour before him, he has not receded from the 
undertaking, when, on a nearer infpection of its conftituent 
parts, they prefented themfelves to his confideration in their 
natural magnitude and importance ; for a volume of this kind, 
‘begun in Auguft Jaft, and publifhed in the prefent month, 
affords no doubtful proof of the ardor with which the author 
has' been animated. 

The work commences with an account of the modes made 
ufe of by the ancient Britons for raifing a public revenue 5 
after which our author confiders the revenues of Britain under 
the Roman government. In the next chapter he treats of thé 
revenue of England, during the government of ‘the Saxons ; 
taking afterwards a general view of the ancient revenue of the | 
crown of England, as confifting of crown-lands, forefts, mines, 
right of feigniory, efcuage, quit-rents, aids, relief, wardfhips, 
&c. Our author concludes his account of the various exa&ions 
during this period with the following obfervatien, which is 
doubtlefs juitified by the moft faithful hiftorical evidence. 

¢ Such were the burdens to which the inhabitants of England 
were formerly fubject. It is certain, that they did not exift at 
once ; and that fometimes one mode of exaction prevailed, 
which, in procefs of time, was abandoned in favour of anothers 
But, whatever the lexdatores temporis aéfi may fay; it muft bé 
evident to every impartial perfon, that our anceftors had great 
reafon to be diflatisied with their political fituationg even in 
the article of taxation ; and perhaps the prefent zrais, in that; 
as well as in many other refpeéts, as defirable a period to live 
in, as any that can be pointed out in the hiftory of this coun- 
thy ; our additional weight of taxes being fully compenfated, 
by a more extended commerce, by improvements in every 
branch of fcience and of art, and by great acceflions to our 
wealth, our fecurity, and our freedom.’ : - 

In the fifth chapter the author treats of the revenue of Eng- 
land:under the government of the Norman line. He obferves 
‘that the amount of William the Conqueror’s income has been 
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puch difputed. Ordericus Vitalis fays, that; befides all the 
ca(ual profits of his feudal prerogatives, he enjoyed a revenue 
of about four hundred thoufand pounds per anzum. This fim 
is thought perfectly incredible by two celebrated hiftorians, 
Hume and Voltaire. The former remarks, that a pound of 
filver in that age contained three times the weight that it does 
at prefent ; confequently four hundred thoufand pounds then 
were equal to one million two hundred thoufand pounds of 
our {pecie ; and as any given fum of money would then pur- 
chafe about ten times more of the neceffaries of life than at 
prefent, the Conqueror, according to this calculation, muft have 
enjoyed an unincumbered annual income, equal to nine or ten 
millions of the prefent currency. Voltaire, though he con- 
verts the Conqueror’s income only into five millions of modern 
money, alfo contends that ancient writers muft have been 
greatly miftaken in their account of his wealth. For the re- 
venue of England, he fays, including Scotland and Ireland, 
does not yield fo much, if we dedu& what is levied for pay- 
ment of the national debt. On this remark Mr. Sinclair 
juitly obferves, that the fubtraction of any thing on account 
of the intereft, paid to the public creditors, is a very inaccu- 
rate pofition, becaufe it arifes from taxes levied on the fubject, 
as.much as any other part of the national income. 

Our author is of opinion, that the two above mentioned 
hiftorians have carried their fcepticifm too far, in the inftance 
which has been fpecified. He thinks it probable that both of 
them would have been equally incredulous, had they been told 
thirty years ago, that Great Britain and Ireland could have 
raifed in the year 1784, a revenue of above fourteen millions 
per annum; and that it is impoflible totally to difcredit the ace 
counts of Vitalis, a hiftorian who was born only nine years 
after the Conqueft, and confequently muft have enjoyed becter 
accefs to information than any modern can pretend to. Our 
author’s opinion is ftrongly countenanced by the fubfequent 
abfervations ; that, without fuch an income, it would have 
‘been impofiible for the kings of England to have lived with 
fuch magnificence ; to have beftowed fuch liberal donations 
on the church; to have carried on fo many public works ; to 
have engaged in fo many expenfive wars; and, after all, te 
have left behind them fo great treafures. 

In the fixth chapter our author delivers an account of the 
revenue of England, under the princes of the houfe of Plan- 
tagenet. In titis period the public revenue-was firt increafed 
by the introduction of cuftoms, a fpecies of taxation which 
.Edward J. had obferved in foreign countries, during his ex- 
pedition to Palefline. From the Congueft to the time of this 
or) prince, 
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prince, the ufual mode of levying money for the extraordinary’ 
expences of the crown, was by fcutages, or pecuniary com- 
mutation for perfonal fervice ; but,a variety of circumftances, 
our author obferves, contributed to render fuch a fyftem no 
jonger effectual. 

- © Scutages, fays he, were levied in proportion to the number 
of knights fees which each perfon poffeffed. But, in confe- 
quence of the fluctuation of private property, and of many 
evafions which it was impoflible to forefee, and difficult te 
check, joined to the inaccurate manner in which the rolls of 
knights fees were kept, it became impracticable to afcertain the 
number of fees with which each perfon ought to be charged, 
And when a {mall number was once accepted of, it was con- 
fidered to be a binding precedent for the future. Thus the 
crown was deprived of the military fervices of. its vaffals ; was 
defrauded of the compenfation to which it was juftly entitled ; 
and was reduced to the neceflity of providing fome other means 
for the public defence. Some fcutages, however, were levied 
during the reign of Edward: indeed fo prudent a monarch 
~ could never have entirely relinquifhed an old and eftablifhed 
mode of taxation, until he had known, by experience, that a 
more productive fyitem of revenue could be carried into effec.’ 

It appears from our author’s detail, that under the govern- 
ment of the houfe of Plantagenet, a confiderable progrefs was 
made in the knowlege of finance. At this period was difco- 
vered the neceflity of converting military fervices into pecu- 
niary aids. ‘Taxes began to be laid upon perfonal as well as 
real property. ‘The cuftoms formed a confiderable branch of 
the public revenue, and the clergy were compelled to furnith 
contributions for the public fervice; nor was the fanétion of 
the pope any longer accounted neceffary for that purpofe. 

The feventh chapter contains an account of the revenue, 
during the government of the houfes of Lancafter and York. 
The bloodfhed and confufion which prevailed during this pe- 
riod, admitted not of fufficient attention to any branch of the 
civil department. But through the whole of the conteft be- 
tween the two houfes, there is not one inftance of any tax 
being impofed without the fanétion of parliament, the differ- 
ent parties finding it neceflary to facrifice to the intereft of the 
nation the privileges which had been ufurped by former fove- 
reigns. 

a the eighth chapter the author traces the hiftory of the,re- 
venue, under the government of the houfe of Tudor. How 
much it was increafed by the exertions of Henry VII. are 
fufficiently well known ; nor were the means pra¢tifed for im- 
proving it by Henry VIII. more juftifiable. From the Con- 
queft to the reign of this prince, the old ftandard finenefs of 
the 
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the coin had been generally preferved ; and, though fome bafe 
metal had occafionally, been mixed with it, the adulteration 
was gradual, and confequently lefs pernicious. But Henry, 
befides enhancing the price of gold and filver to a confiderable 
degree, violated fo far the faith of a fovercign as to coin bafe 
money, and to order it to be current by proclamation. Amongtt 
the methods which he praétifed for raifing money was alfo 
that tyrannical refource named Benevolence, or an * Amicable 
Graunte ;? under which falfe title he extorted great fums by 
compulfion, and punifhed fuch of his fubjec&ts as ventured to 
oppole thofe illegal and oppreflive exactions. Even the great 
princefs Elizabeth is faid to have exatted,.every new-year’s- 
day, above fixty thoufand crowns, by granting licence to 
Roman Catholics and nonconformiits, exempting them from 
the penalties/which the law impofed upon fuch as neglected 
to attend the public fervice of;the eftablifhed church. She 
alfo continued the praétice, of which many examples had been 
fhown by her predeceffors, of extorting loans from her fub- 
jects, and of imprifoning fuch as dared torefufe. ‘She after- 
wards indeed repaid them when it was in her power; but the 
money that was borrowed lay in the hands of the crown, 
without intereft, and confequently fuch loans were productive 
of confiderable lofs to thofe from whom they were exacted. 
This reign is diftinguifhed for the laft example in the Englith 
hiftory, of a fubfidy being rejetted by the fovereign, when 
offered by the people. 

‘ During the government of the houfe of Tudor, fays our 
author, fome progrefs was made in finance; the advantages of 

ublic credit, and of a ftrict adherence to public faith, were 
difcovered by the politic and fagacious minilters of Elizabeth ; 
and the cuftoms, and other branches of the revenue, were rene 
dered more produétive. But the period is particularly remark- 
able, for laying the true foundation of the poverty of the crown, 
and of the confequent power and importance of the commons. 
When the emperor Charles V. was told, that Henry had fup- 
prefled the monafteries, he judicioufly remarked, that the king 
of England had killed the hen that laid him the golden eggs. 
In fact, the opulence of the church was always a {ure refource 
for the crown to look up to. The clergy could hardly evade 
any burden the king thought proper to impofe. When, in 
addition therefore to the royal domains, the property of the 
church was fquandered, the fovereign had nothing to depend 
upon but the affiftance of the nation at large, through the me- 
dium of its reprefentatives ; and Elizabeth’s fucceffors found, 
that fuch afliftance could not be procured, without redreffing 
the grievances of the people, and agreeing to fuch farther fe- 
curity for their rights and privileges, as they thought proper 
to demand.’ 
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Sinclair’s Hiftory of the Public Revenues 


The ninth chapter traces the hiftory of the revenue from the 
acceflion of the houfe of Stuart, to the Revolution in 1688. 
By the alienation of the royal domains, and the deftruétion of 
that ancient fource of revenue, the great wealth and property - 
of the church, which, after having been feized by the fove- 
reign, was wafted, the revenue of the crown fuffered hence- 
forth a vaft reduction ; and, “as our author obferves, the royal 
income diminifhed, not only in nominal amount, buat in real 


value. 


After the difcovery of America, fpecie became daily 


more plentiful in every part of Europe; and the confequence 
was, fuch an addition to the. price of all commodities, as ren- 
dered the fame revenue much tefs efficient than formerly, 
Under the princes of the boufe of Stuart, the value of fub- 


fidies alfo declined. 


Iw the eighth year of Elizabeth, a fub- 


&idy amounted to one hundred:and twenty thoufand pounds: 


in the fortieth it fell to feventy-eight thoufand ; and its pro- 
duce in 1640, was no more than fifty thoufand pounds. Sub- 


fidies were a tax upon income ; and our author juftly obferves, 
that as the wealth of the country was rapidly increafing, no 
reafon, can, be affigned for the decreafe of the produce of this 
tax, but.the ‘fraudulent practices of the affeffors, who withed 
to cultivate the favour of the people ~by moderate affeffments, 
or who:countenanced every means of evafion, to diminifh the 
value of the grant, when the government happened to be un- 
popular. 

Concerning the expences incurred during the time of the 
common-wealth, Mr. Sinclair obferves, that it is impoffible 
now to make up an accurate ftatement of them, in confequence 
of the great fluétuation and inftability of government, and of- 
the frauds prattifed by thofe to whom the cuftody of the pub- 
lic money was committed.. This period was diftinguifhed by 
a very extraordinary tax, which, during the fix years it was 
levied, is faid to have produced fix hundred and eight thou- 


fand four hundred pounds. 


Every perfon was obliged to re- 


trench a meal a week, and to pay into the public treafury the 
money which was faved by this retrenchment. 

To the long parliament the mation is indebted for the intro- 
duétion of taxes by excife.© This impoft was at firft laid upon 
liquors only ; ‘and it was folemnly declared, that at the end 


of the war, all excifes fhould be abolithed. 


But the conteft 


continuing longer than was expected, this obnoxious mode of 
levying money was extended to bread, falt, and many other 
neceffary articles, ‘The qpeate on bread and meat was after- 
wards repealed. 

With refpeé to. the jenmeial hiftory fubfequent to the Ree 
fioration, our author obferves, that it is diftinguifhed by. two 


im- 
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important alterations; namely, the manner of impofing taxes 
on the clergy, and the mode-of granting public fupplies, 


- Among the many valuable privileges, fays he, which thé 
church had acquitred.in the dark and fuperititious ages of modern 
Europe, that of an exemption of taxes was not the leat con- 
fiderable. Under the pretence that their power was derived 
from heaven; and that their eftates were the property of the 
Deity, and confequently facred and inviolable; they denied all 
fubjection to temporal authority, and refufed to contribute in 
common, with the public at large; to the neceffities of the 
ftate. The fubfidies they paid were either in confequence of 
bulls from the pope, whom they confidered as their fpiritual, 
and, indeed, real fovereign, or impofed by the authority of 
their own ecclefiaftical fuperiors, to whom they profeffied, in a 
fubordinate degree, canonical obedience. | 

‘ Edward I. it has been already obferved,’was the firft mo- 
narch of England who compelied the clergy to -pay taxes, not 
only without the authority, but in avowed contradiction to a 

bull from Rome; and for many years after, the convocation 
' was regularly affembled at the fame time with the parliament, 
for the purpofe of granting fupplies. This praétice continued 
until the long parliament affumed the government of the coun- 
try : the:r religious principles were fo adverfe to all dittin¢t or 
independant ecclefiaftical authority, that no convocation was 
fuffered to meet ; and the income and poffeflions of the church 
were included in thofe monthly affeffments or taxes on real and 
-perfonal property, which were levied during the exiftence of 
the commonwealth. 

‘ After the Reftoration, the hierarchy and the rightd of the 
convocation were again re-eftablifhed. But the clergy were 
afraid that the privilege of taxing themfelves would prove 2 
burden initead of being a benefit. They remembered that 
during the reigns of the former monarchs of the houf€ of Stuart, 
confiderable grants were perpetually expefted from them ; and 
that fuch was the influence attending the clerical patronage of 
the crown, that much heavier taxes weré impofed upon the 
property of the church, thah on the efiates of the laity. They 
Were not a little anxious, therefore, to be put upon the fame 
footing as to taxation and reprefentation, that they were in the 
time of the long parliament; and accordingly it was agreed 
upen, that the revenues and property of the church fhould con- 
tinue to be included in the monthly affeffments which were 
impofed; and that the parochial clergy fhould be allowed to 
vote at elections, though incapable of being elected. Theie 
terms the parliament affented to, as they proved the means of 
acquiring a confiderable acceffion to its power of taxation ; and 
rendered the crown ftill more dependant upon the only body of 
men by whom its wants could in any degree be fupplied: nay, 
a$ an additional boon, two clerical fubfidies which had beea 
granted by the convocation were remitted. 
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‘ The grants of parliament were originally confidered, merely 
as temporary aids to affift the fovereign in defraying the ex- 
pences he was fubject to, for the benefit of the public; and 
unlefs the commons happened to entertain at the time any par- 
ticular jealoufy,of the crown and its minifters, the fum granted 
was commonly left entirely to their difpofal. But after the re- 
iteration, not only more frequent grants were demanded, but, 
in confequence of the poverty to which the crown was reduced, 
parliamentary grants had become really neceffary almoft every 
year, It was impoffible, however for parliament, diftrufting 
not only Charlfes’s‘ceeconomy,: but his regard for the intereft of 
his kingdoms,” to velt ‘confiderable fums of money in fuch un- 
fafe aid improvident hands: it was, therefore, thought requi- 
fite to {Specify the purpofes for which each fum was voted. Thus 
appropriating claufes.came to be introduced. At one time, the 
jealoufy of the commons was carried to fuch a height, that 
they fent .@ billto the houfe of lords, containing a-claufe by- 
‘which the money thereby granted was ordered to be paid into 
the chamber of London. But the peers wonld not fuffer fo 
great a fligma on the king and his minifters to pafs into a law. 
The mode .of appropriation, though in the main right, was 
neverthelefs attended with unfortunate confequences. It abated 
the jealoufy of the commons. It was natural for them to ima- 
gine that grants, thus ftrictly appropriated, could: not be di- 
verted to other purpofes; and they became negligent in making 
the moft effential of all enquiries, namely, how the public 
money was actually expended. Ait one time, committees of 
the hhoufe»of commons, and at another, commiffioners have 
been appointed to examine into the public accounts: but the 
wound has. never.been probed to the bottom ; and public pro- 
fufion will never. be: fully, checked, until not only eftimates, 
which are too often fallacious.and unintelligible, but alfo ac~ 
counts of the manner im which the fupplies granted were really 
fpent, are regularly laid before parliament.’ 


Having given an account of the Firft Part of the prefent 
work, we fhall referve the, Second for a fubfequent Review. 
The origin of the funding fyftem, which occurs in the period 
immediately following, forms a new epoch in the hiftory. of 
finance ; and to. relate the progrefs of it with clearnefs and 
precifion, through its numerous and important ftages, requires 
great accuracy in the hiftorion, Mr, Sinclair however is pof- 
feffed of every endowment, both of induliry and ability, for 
fuch.an undertaking; and with his judgment in the choice 
and determination of the weight of authorities, he profecutes 
the fubject with the moft fatisfaftory, information and re~ 
marks. | 
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Obfirvations on the Manufafures, Trade, and prefert State of 
Ireland. By John Lord Sheffield. Part the Second. 3-00. 
ss. Debrett. 


} fe our laft Review we gave an account of’ the Firft Part of 
this work, in which lord Sheffield deliveréd many ‘general 
obfervations on the plan which ought te be purfued for 
fettling the commercial intercourfe of Great Britain. and Tre- 
land. In the Part now before us, his ] lordihip examines more 
minutely the prefent ftate of Ireland, enquiting not only into 
her feveral manufactures, but the principal. articles, of her 
trade with the different parts of the world., He begins with 
the linen, which is doubtlefs the firft manufature, of Ireland. 

Lord Sheffield is of opinion that there as an opening for a 
very great extenfion cf this trade; and the profpect, he ob- 
ferves, ought to quicken the induftry of the inhabitants. How 
much this manafacture, fo eafily’ learned, and leaft of all fub- 
ject to the variations of fathion, might Contribute to' national 
profperity, is evident from the great number of perfons to 
which it may afford employment. It has, been computed, that 
the linen imported into England might employ and maintain 
upwards of two hundred and. fifty,thoufand, exclufive of thofe 
employed in raifing and dreffing flax. Lord Sheffield obferves, 
it is worthy confideration whether an additional) duty on fo- 
reign linen might not be advifeable: it would: not only im- 
prove the revenue, but operate as a bounty to the home ma- 
nufacture. 

The next article of Irifh commerce, confidered by our aus 
thor, is the produce of cattle. He obferves; that the prefent 
relaxation of the navigation-laws, by the proclamations,~is 
likely to prove extremely prejudicial to Ireland, efpecially as 
the continuance of it may, at length, form a precedent, which 
afterwards will be regarded as a principle. ‘The’ provifion- 
trade, our author farther remarks, is infinitely more advan-. 
tageous to Ireland than feems generally to be imagined ; and 
there cannot be worfe policy than her exportation ‘of live cat- 
tle. On the contrary, he thinks chat fhe fhould flaughter her 
own cattle, and cure the beef for exportation. 

Lord Sheffield affirms, that not only the provifion- trade is 
greatly prejudiced, but the commerce and marine of the Bri- 
tifh dominions are likely to be very much impaired, through 
the encouragement which is given to infractions and fufpen- 
fions of the navigation-laws. 

‘It would, fays he, require a volume to ftate to the public 
the abufes (tiniianiceted to the writer of thefe Obfervations, 


relative to the regiftering of thipping, not only in the Weft 
P2 Indies, 
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Indies, where there is {carce an attempt at concealment, and 
in Ireland, but alfo in Great Britain. A few pieces of monéy™ 
will immediately convert an American into a Britith-built thip ; 
and a certificate may be got in Britain, in Ireland, and. the 
Britith Weft Indies, for a thip-vow building at Philadelphia... 
Te is abfolutely neceflary to the falvation of-the molt effential: 
of all manufactures, namely, fhip-building, that the abufe be 
ftopt ; and furely it is time that our minifters fhould underftand | 
the neceffity of it. ‘The greatnefs of the abufe leads us to in- 
quire into the neceffity of permitting other certificates or regif- 
térs to be given in the diftant fetelements, at leaft to veffels 
trading with the Britith Europeans dominions, except fuch as 
may be fometimes neceffary to bring a veffel home. Without 
prefuming to prupofe the proper checks to the evil, it is greatly. 
to be wifhed fome meafures may be adopted for that purpofe.’ 

The next object of our author’s attention is the fatheries ; 
of which he obferves, that notwithftanding their prefent in- 
fignificant itate, it may reafonably be expected that in due 
time they will acquire fuch a degree of, profperity, as to rank 
um mediately after the linen andprovifion-trade: for Ireland 
has advantagesin the feveral fifhertes fuperior to any other. 
country in Europe, not only in fituation, but in her numerous 
creeks and harbours. Has lordfhip thmks if is in the herring 
fifhery fhe is moft likely tq excel; and it is that, principally, 
which fhe fhould, at leat for a time, pwrfue., In refpe& of 
the whale-fifhery likewife, the fituation of Ireland appears to 
be advantageous; and with regard to the abundance of cod, 
ling, and hake, we are told, that on the coaft of Ireland there 
ate banks conftantly frequented by white fh, which is faid to 
be as good, and even larger than what is taken at Newfound- 
land. 

Of the woollen manufacture lord Sheffield remarks, that it 
is not likely ever to be a principal export of Ireland, 
- © It is curious, fays he, to obferve the illiberal arts and in- 
judicious exertions of oppreflion, smployee by one country to 
deprefs and prevent the exportation of the woollen manufacture 
of the/other ; and the equally ignorant difpofition of Ireland, 
almoft confantly during this century, to ore her poverty 
and inability of growing rich, to the want of a woollen export 
trade, while it is probable, that fince the revolution fhe barely 
grew woal énough to clothe her own inhabitants. 
~ “England feems to have been blind as to a very obvious 
confecuence of prohibiting the exportation of woollens from 
freland, namely, that it weuld lead her to. manefacture her 
wool into a great variety of articles for her own confumption, 
which the then took from England, and reduce her import of 
Englith manufactures ; whereas the frizes, the then principal} 
manulatture of Ireland, did not interfere with any branch of 
ner woollen:.” : 3 
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This obfervatjon is confirmed by the detail which our au- 
thor affords of the quantities of drapery imported from Eng- 
gland, after the prohibition of the exportation of woollens 
from ‘freland. °° His lordthip’s remarks on this fubje& tend 
alfo to evinte the final! probability that Ireland, ander a'great 
increafe of inhabitants, an intreaféd tillage, and probable 
decreafe of fheep,' is likely to préjitdice the Britith manufacs 
tute, by diminifhing her demand for Englifh woollens, or by 
carrying her woollen manufadure to a much greater extent, of 
exporting much greater quantiti¢s. than fhe has already done. 

It appears from our author’s account, that the manufactures 
of filk in Ireland are very confiderably increafed, though, not 
equal to-her confumption ; for. thé importation of meanwacs 
tured filk has likewife increafed confiderably. 

The cotton aianufacturecan hardly be faid to have: ini 
above four or five: years in Ireland's vyer it feems already té-be 
Well eftablifhed. It ‘is comipuited'! that near thirey thoufand 
perfons afé employed 1 in it. “Iu'his lordfhip’s account’ of this - 
article we meet with one obfervation, in which he mutt - bé 
joined by every reader. It is,” ‘that the pleafure of feeing 
children, adyantageoufly employed, in the cotton miahufadure, 
is greatly diminithed by learning, that part ‘of them.work., ali 
night, vem fo young as five, or fix years. of ages and ‘the 
wages fo how as fixpence per weeks and from shes price: to 
thirteen pence a week, in fonve: places. ! 

In treating of iron, atid’the marofactures of iron and fteel, 
we ineet with the following: jtut observations, 

‘The ufeful and neceflary manufatture of iron béing capas 
ble, perhaps, of higher improvement and greater extenfion 
than any other, and being of the utmoft national iniportancé 
in every point’ of view, undoubtedly deferves a volume ; ‘nor 
would it be an éafy matter to point dut all its advantages: and 
ail! its importance: And yet thae moft- effential. bufinefs, the 
making: of iron in» Great Britain, » has been i ina great, degree 
refcued within a few years almoft from ruin, by the ingenuity 
and ‘pirit of a few.men, who deferve, at leait, as well.of their 
country as.any.of its moft favourite patriots, 

‘ The fcarcity and price of wood haye rendered it impoffil ble 
to make a quantity of iron, either to enter into Competition 
with foreign mafkets, or even to make a fufficient quantity for 
home cbnftinpsion and manufaétores ; but the improvements 
in making good bar iron with pit coal, the gréat aid given to 
labour, and the expences faved by. the improved fteafn.engines, 
afford a reafonable. hope; that -in, timé, if tio extraordinary 
checks: fhould intervene, enough will be made_in Britain to 
fupply thefe kingdoms with that necefiary article, whereby be- 
tween -¢ and 600,900, annually, now paid to foreiga countries 
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at'their ports of exportation, exclufive of the freight and other 
great expences, would, be faved to the nation. This might feem 
enough to recommend it to the attention and care of the public 
and of the legtflature ;: hut it would not be merely a faving of 
a certain. fum..:The employment given to fo great a number of 
men fhould.not be forgotten, and in a manufacture which, on 
inquiry,,wall, be. found.as, beneficial as any, formed with mate- 
rials dug out.of the.earth, not applicable to any other purpofe, 
confequently, not interfering with any manufacture, but aflifting 
many, nor caufing any change that may take off from other 
produce.’ When land is’converted from tillage to pafture, or 
from wood to either tillage or pafture, there is a lofs of certain 
articles; but'in the cafe‘of iron, in the making of which, ore, 
limeftcne, and-coal are ufed, there is none. It fhould be added, 
that no manufacturers pay more-in excifes than thofe employed 
in this branch ; and {uppofing 50,000. tons to, be imported, and 
that one,man;can make,a,ton in a year, that he pays, in excifes 
of all kinds,, upwards of 61. annually, which are computed ta 
be.the cafe, there. would be. an increafe of excife, at leaft, to 
the amount of 300,000]. which would more than doubly pay 
the TofS to the‘revenve that would ‘arife from the non-import- 
atidn ‘of"'56,¢60' tons of ‘foreign'iron. | 
“We aré apt to confider iron and ‘bar iron as a raw material ; 


in thé Mattér ftate it’ is a ‘manufaure far advanced, and in a 


mid-way ftage from the ore to perfe&ion, . We ‘fhould obferve 
that/the great confumption of iron: is in the grofs articles, and 
not in thofe which require the-greateft degree of manufacture. 
fron has’ this: peculiar recommendation above almoft all other 
manufactures, that in every ftage of it, its value is fimply the 
produ& of labour, which labour is not hazardous to the lives, 
or’ prejudicial to the health of thofe employed, but, on the 
contrary, has been remarkably wholefome.* 

We are informed, that,fince the heavy duty was laid, a few 
years ago, on glafs.in Britain,. Ireland, has made an extraor- 
dinary*progrefs in this manufacture. She had little of it be 
fore ;' but nine glafs-houfes.have now fuddenly arifen in Ire- 
Jand. . Neverthelefs the ftill imports large quantities ; though 
it is our author’s opinion, that fhe ‘muft foon have almc:t the 
whole of this trade to the Britifh fettlements and the American 
States. —We are forry that any obfervations which deferve fo 
much the attention of Great Britain, fhould be of fo difagree- 
able a nature es the following, which we adopt on his lord- 
fhip’s authority. re. 

* The Britifh tax is laid ina pernicious manner on the metal ; 
the wafte and blemithed part are taxed and retaxed without 
end; and bad ware will be fent out toavoid the lofs.. Several 
glafs-houfes at Stourbridge have been given up lately; the 
number in London is greatly reduced, and our exportation to 


‘the continent, it is faid, is now principally confined to articles 
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of a high price, which form but a {mall part of the manufac- 
ture. The French, alfo, have decoyed away. many of the 'bett 
workmen, and have thereby improved their own. manufacture 
of glafs.—The table glafs made in Ireland is very handfome, 
and apparently as Beck as any made ‘in England; at the fame 
time the beft drinking glaffes are three or four fhillings per 
dozen cheaper than Englifh. ‘Ihe general increafed con- 
{umption in Ireland appears, from the importation of nioft ar- 
ticles, except drinking glafles, in ‘nearly the fame quantities, 
notwithitanding fo confiderable a quantity is now made in the 
country.’ : 


- QOur author remarks, that-the fuccefsful rivalthip of the Bri- 
tifh glaft-manofattory i in Ireland, within a very few years, fhows 
the progrefs fhe is likely to make in a jhort period in that of 
earthen-ware. When we confider-that this manufacture main- 
tains many thoufands of poor labouring ‘people in feveral and 
diftant parts of England, we cannot help regretting, that it 
has been clogged with impofts and prohibitions, in foreign 
countries, more, perhaps, than any other Britith manufacture. 


© Since we have loft the monopoly of the American market, 
fays lord Sheffield, the manutacturers on the continent have had 
‘an additional inducement, to attempt rivalling us. there ; for 
which purpofe they have hired our workmen, and taken every 
other ftep in their power... [he rapid. improvement) they have 
made in this manufacture fhew. that..they have not.Jaboured in 
vain, and that nothing lefs,than our utmott exertions;: accom- 
panied with fuch afifiance as government can -afford;sin pie- 
ferving to us the markets that are ftill left open, and’ opening, 
avhere practicable, thofe which are-now fhut, can-enable, us to 
retain, for any length of time, that fuperiority we are-at pre- 
fent in pofleffion of ; for we have na advantage.over many: parts 
of the continent either in the goodnels or cheapnefs:. of our ma- 
terials, and labour (which cénftitutes nearly the whole of,the 
expenceof this manufacture) is at leat cent. per cent. againft 
us. 

‘ Mott of thefe circumftances will equally affect Iteland.*~ 


Our author obferves, it is remarkable that the importation 
of a manufacture fo much in the power of Ireland as ftock- 
ings, fhould have increafed {p confiderably in ten years. He 
thinks it probable however, that the manufacture within the 
country has alfo ‘increafed, though not jin proportion to the 
confumption ; and the increafed importation, when combined 
with other circumftances, affords a ftrong prefumption of the 
progreflive improvement of the kingdom. 

It appears that the’ manufacture of hats in Ireland mutt be 
very confiderable. In the year ending the z5th of March, 
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1784, the export to America alone increafed to eleven thoufand 


eight hundréd.and fixty-fewen. 

We likewife find that. the. pholftery-manufadwure, which in. 
cludes catpetin and, blankets,.i is mich improved and extended 
in, Incland.;.,.and,.chough, by,.an‘account annexed. to .our au- 
thoy’ s,.Obfervations,, |the, importation’ increafed in’: ten years, 
the confumption was yetomere increafed. . 

Notwashftanding the encouragement given in Ireland for the 
making, of -pot-athes, fo effential, for the linen manufacture, 
the importation; has increafed. one-third-im tem vears $a cir- 
cum ffance which, as.ouy,anthor ebferves; proves that she linen 
manufacture has. likewife increafed during the fame’ period. 

On hooks, paper, &c, the ‘noble Jord makes the following 
obfery rations, 


* Whenever any: arrangement: is made between Great Britain 
and Irelaud,,it,is hoped. shat-fome attention will be paid to li: 
terary PiPLOR SSI iot Aa copy stight will be fecured: ona pro- 
per. footings), the, correction of an. abufe injurious to men of ge- 
a and. ates deferves, attention. “ Many.books have 
been very. well,printed. an lseland. 5 ftill:wconfiderable quantity 
mot:be Imported, ;and-more than would be fuppofed from the 
following accounts—Indeed: the-mode of rating nbourdd Books, 
va at, sol, pet.cwt. js-net veryifatisfactory: A-.preat number 
of books. atecarried into Ireland-withont. being entered. 

{dh appears, that in tem years: there was'no’¢teat variation in 


th é importation. of writing paper into:Jreland , ‘but:the ‘quantity 
printing pe er was reduced-above halfy Several otter forts 
of paper aré. Hopopteda into, dcetasat, but not iff Suantities worth 


“at, is $29 

he late. -duties.on paper in ‘Britain: thave ‘much enhanced 
the ‘priceof -books, and: debafed the paper ‘on whith they are 

printed, ‘They are taxes on rtrade and learning. “Treland | Ww ill 

‘wnderie! ‘Britain ‘inthe artic he ‘OE paper,’ * 


“Oor' ‘Author reniarks, ‘that’ notwithfanding the great’ in,- 
create of trlage in Ireland, and the improyenients inhaf- 
bandry, itis extraordinary that, her i importatior. of beer.fhould 
increafe fo confiderably, and her. exportation | decreafe, . This 
obfervation induces his lordfhip, to be of sition that there 
ronft be {ome bad. management... 

‘The agriculture in Ircland, ‘thongh hdres may; be pany, Co 
ceptions to the general.rule, is very bad; and this our author 
impytes to the want of capital’in the farmers, -as mych as. to 
2, defett tn thedrith fyflem ‘of hufbandry, ‘Tillage “neverthe- - 
jefs. Kas incyeafed of Tate years ;’ fo that thdagh Ireland ufed to 
impert corn, “and fometimes very. lagg ig fhe fas exposted of 
thar’ bontitipdity eves ince 1776, 


tos 4 Paleise! 
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-Our author afterwards gives an account of the general trade 
of Ireland, her trade, with, England, (Scotland, the Britith 
colonies, the American States; Portugal, Spatn,°France, Hols. 
land, and Flanders, :and with the Bafteountty!y ‘ender which 
denomination are inchided: Denmatk, NérWay} Sweden, Rat. 
fia, and the Baltic: '“Fhrough "the" Wile oP this commertial 
furvey, the annual exports and ‘impotts aré fpecified ‘by rhe 
entries at the cuftom-houfe.” “Thefe are followed ‘with’ an bb- 
firact of the revenue of Ireland, with the: éxpénce of mahage- 
mént, drawbacks, premiums, &c¢. for ‘the? year’ ending’ rhe 
asth of Match, 1784: likewife a general ftatenient ‘of. the 
national account of Ireland, for the fame year, 

‘An “éxtra& from the ‘Obfervations with,which the volume 
concludes, may not’be an improper fequel to our review.” 

¢ The moft fuccefsful of our. political writers are thofe who 
affert roundly that the public interefts afeéirretrievably futik in- 
to diftrefs apd mifery. “There. is the greate{t difpofition in thé 
people to beconvinced that fach doétrines are Jud; sand” they * 
greedily adopt maxims which feem> rathel formed’to prep: 
us for avrother world, than‘to reeonctl eas tothat;' iW which we 
are’placed, On the others hand, ib is) aw angratefal,' atid;’ in 
general, an unfuccefsfub taf, to endeavour-to'‘undecsive the 
people of critain, orof Tteiand, to fatisfy them! thattheir afs 
fairs are in a good way, and that, -colleGivelyconfidered; they 
have ample caufe for contentment, andamplé means of happi- 
nefs. An author, ‘however; who has. 1d pretenficis £6 Poow- 
larity, who never aimed atit,' and’ neverwill, might, ‘on the 
ftrength of the fats fated in,the foregoing» pages; abd, 'pidved 
by authentic, documents;.venture to affert, that the. manufat- 
tures, the trade, the fnances, and every thing: appertaining to 
Ireland, éxcept the minds of her people, aré in a odd"way. 
He iniglit, perhaps, Be fil] farther, and afirim, that no‘othet 
colintry‘ever pofleffed fo'many advantages, ‘and way’ fo hagple 
ly ciredmftanced, Hei pruft'not, -indéed, ‘dare to’ ‘pronounce 
the peuple happy, untif they may think proper! t© be *fo;,-but 
thus much he will contend for, that Irelatid poffefies the greut 
and g/eful-advartages ofthe “greateit countries s: and that the is 
gradually advancing-to the. attainment of, every advantage)aee 
quirediand maintained by Britain. Her foil-is, excellent,-her 
climate favourable to. agriculture and man es; her people 
capable of whatever they. Pine soanes ty ¢3 her fituation the 
beit for trades ber ports:numerous and: ood. The principa) 
unreafonable reftriétions, on her manufactures and ride Reve 
all, in breat medfere, been removed. She has obtained, “in a 
fhort time,’ much more thab fhe ufed toclarm, ‘mach more than 
her moft fanguine friends expe&ed.' The kingdom in general 
is in) the) moft) profperous' itate;.and has; perhaps, been pro- ° 
greflively morefo than any country mn Europe, during the great 
gr part of a century. But {uch is our mifetable nature, that 

eth difcontent, 
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<itcoatenty pelea avagancies feemed to gain ground ; 
oanks ia fpread over the ete. iBastee cnenm lances which ought 
Me oppolite effects ; and no longer ago 
pty ib fammer; if ;wemay give any credit to public prints, 
Ireland appeared;to have, neither con itution nor government, 
nor common, fenie.. ae r.other meetings had-announc- 
ed that a total c ) was neceflary, that the parliaments were 


mest th As ofhe Plies ent, anf a fhortly after parlia- 
Us ben BAC of t he legiflature, and had 


ne a 
re ej ee exer h 
“After: theaccount we-have given of thefe Obfervations, it 
is: ryoyerrae” to ‘add,’ that» lord.:Sheffield’s acquaintance with 
the’ prefent ate of Ireland is fo extenfive, that it cannot but 
imprefs us with a high opinion of ‘the patriotifm which muft 


Ane for the country than all the 
dhe 


) have animated hint tothe’ Pere ick ‘of fuch a laborious re- 


fearch. Mies 8 ‘Of hig" lor ’s obfervations throw light on 
Ais: fubjee. 0 qniararial ifitercourfe, now under the con- 

fideration: pkautlane ri but are. particularly ufefu] towards 
elucidating; the , of Ireland,. in, almoft. every object of 
national coREET Ho 9'SQ much, inyeltigation,, and fo judiciouily 


‘ condsitted,remaansiats honourable :proof. of tadetey. exerted 


insendeavourin gato proriiate! the ree Beedi 


"OE ° ‘pd id ath 17h Sid 90 Jig 


S21 D8GY. 9 MB LAA ‘fos ln pr ey wilh. Ireland. clined, Sve. 





Phe, propafediSyh 
di dios sett bo 64. Rab infon. ; 


oT a time nothew: the’ éommercial dAtéredurfe of Great Bri- 
“Gah” nine {rela awaits the ‘décifion of parliament, it is 


Re wee te “thar amany who. with the profperity ‘Of their 


untry, ma entertain apprelienfidns with * regard to the 
Gp oe eta lations, pearing by. the minifter, ;” whilft 
Fs Fa perhaps, ;t hough Rot really y difapptoving « of thofe.mea- 
fures, may, be induced , from, private m@tives to propagate fuch 
apprehenfioniy\with..the view of: ‘embartafling adminiftration. 
fo obviatéeias much as poilible thefe fources of complaint; and 
te: eftable® the ‘publicito°form a. juit eftimase. of the spropofed 
fytteim, ‘nd’ method cah' be more preper: thanto:divelt the*fub- 


“Jest oF Will mifréprefentation, “arid to 'ftate fajrly ‘both thé ‘na- 


a ‘i and. the probable’ effect oe the nieafures ‘which! itis the 
ntion 6 of ‘the ¢abinet'td purines THe} ‘pamphlet 1 now-before 
nh * oe Ig ly” written with ‘this sega H ‘and we fhall ‘there- 
gaye dn cn an account ; of Fit, as th e thportance of the fub- 
ie and the fatisfadtion of ¢ pur, readers, may require. ; ee 
* The opimions of thofe: who abject: to; the, propofed Gen 
are fo’various,vand, appear to have {o Jittle. foundation, : tit 
jsinop eafy torcolledt the {ubstance of their apprehenfions ; rg 
MUL, 
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muft, however, mean to contend, that it wilf have-a dangerous 
operation on artes Suite try reef this ‘country. 
It is, therefore, proper to few the Arent dationof Préland, 
with the means by which fhe has attainéd it; the one the withes 
to be placed ‘in, ‘and EY top ‘effeS Which' the whole ar- 
rangement will have, if'c impleted; ‘on‘our hianufatates, ‘Our 
trades aid’ dar firngpiAee he? yeh Bw BAR eke Ok 5 IRAs 
"© Treland is, at this.time, an independent kingdont;’ in'pof- 
feffion of a conftitution as free . the Mey we he rappinefs’ 
to enjoy, with a‘right co trade ‘with’ every! Watton on ehith, 
which chaifes to téade with her: ° "The *comm tot Which fabhfts 
between her and this country induces® hethowever, ‘torefirain 
herfelf in many inftances,’ and to’ confine “her confumption to 
the produce of Great*Britain and her colonies, ‘for the: mutaal 
advantage of the two countries. Cott ds , aad 

‘ Ireland being. therefore’ im poffeffion of a right. to a ‘free 
trade with all the world, fhe-complains. of, reftraints {fill im- 
pofed on her by Great Britain, ‘in whofe favour ‘the has re- 
ftrained herfelf. Great conceffions, it is trug, havé been made 
to her within thefe few years, during a former adMiniftrativr ; 
they were made, However, but as necefity eémpelftedthem ; 
without’ fyftem, without: concert,’ and without Sve pr y 
knowing what fatisfattion they would afford her'p muich telsiwas 
any attempt made®to’obtainm the ' fmalleft advantage: in- return : 
nothing was ever attended to, but on the ‘preffure of ‘the mo 
ment ; when her calls were ioud and alarming, an expedient 
was to be thought 6f to top them’; ih “that manner thesdb- 
tained the aéts of 18 ‘Geos Til. chs; and the 20th Geo. IIT, 
ch.\ro.: ‘Under the laft;' the derived the, moff important-benefit 
of allj:-a- direét trade‘to’the Britifh ‘colonies, ‘infinitely more 
valuable to. her:than every:thing which,-from that time, ' res 
mained to be given toiher. It is not intendéd here to cenfire 
that meafure in the. {malleft.degree, but to inhtt that it’fotild 
have formed but a‘ part of a final fettlement,:whith mipht then 
have been concluded: with infinitely ‘lefs diffictilty than ‘now + 
Great Britain having this ‘telieved ‘Ireland: fo far, -by'opening 
to her a free trade‘to*the' Britifi ¢olowies in’ Africa and Ame- 
rica, ‘apon’ the fame térins“on which the trades with-them -her- 
felf ;> the now reqwefts; ‘as'a*eompletion of the, imeafere,. that 
Great Britainowilh remove: the remaining refitiGions which, fill 
fetter her trade, urgingasthe bafis. of her claim, jequality in 
trade, for. monopoly.of;-confomption. .) (6 Os 
. 4 This, equality, wag intended .to have, been propofed by lord 
North, in.the year 1779, if he had pofleffed energy enough to 
have perfected a fyftem of any fort; but as that. could not'be 
fone without an accurate invefligation, and minute inquiries, 
the decifion was from time to time delayed'til! within twenty- 
four hours of the Irifly bufinefs being: opened ‘in, the’ houfe of 
commons in that year, °hotwithfanding an-unanimous addrefé 
had been prefented to the king at the clofe of the preceding 
| feffion,. 
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feffion, ‘* recommending to his: majelty’s, molt ferious confider~ 








ation, the irsiisd. ey impoyerifhed, eae of the loyal. and 
well ‘oe ee 1 of. eyaas an tO UE that, there, be 
prepa ay’ . 


“be lage h,particplars, relative 
‘ fp f ares baa 4 and,tlrelagd, as 
nel ie | ito par ue e meafuresy. for 
ean and FOREN, of. his:, majeity’s 
dom’ ;** Sue in majelt y’s anfwer, ‘f that 


Be redial a determination, was 












thé; F iden give, th the boon ju& mention- 

ody io rv the, ane Be ‘, HOP. hs foon, howeyer,: as 
was.telolved on note his. majeity’s mineihowes 

a eg approved | ‘of it, cay off the, pleafing intelligence to: 


t was fab y known to. the. merchants. of.Dub- 
rte Cork, ng aterford, efore the Jord lieutenant had. advice. 
of. it. AY benefit fo be! owed aad, communicated, was, efi- 
mared: uf the ‘Trith Haturally ‘enough, much. below its: real yan 
Jucy fall effect. of, it was confequently lott...) Tee; 
white rts.of Feland ate. open. to receive from Great 
€ cs $e ‘commodity, avhether, the produce: of 
ad her ¢ lgnies,; or any, other A aie of, Ewrope,: 
fae ica 5, Great. atta sith er by.an.inter- 
Vi en ‘aét or. gy a aws}by, actual 
abstiie: or $ arin rom, duties, fauts ber 
in: abi atticles SOP RII fe which dre- 
jer mits. freely: from. her. 
pee oth dis complained, of Hs Ueland, as erty as 
‘as’ Oppr fhe. delice therefore, shat. fhe may. be: at li- 


wel 
ty 16m} Great B ep every. of gopdss.whe- 
te macs ihanifadtures, $i a eat, Brigaim:can. 
meas into. Ire! on equal.terms, reciprocally, ob ashde BL 
abr tiches ij hh lrelgn¢ . {eitrained, mayche divided 


into rmner 
no ie articles the pindure F, dha Bri Colonie: i Ab, 
Koen saree cht ee ee ni 
of Midly,Corenin ‘articles: of. the: growth, ‘eh enisenns> 
fabwre, a8 w eltiof Great, Brisain neces his 2290 8 na Oo 
sins elnined aos he frit el ee were abe 
ation at, as-eXplained. by. she, twenty, bwenty~ 
thind- Of "Charles the Fem ty che 26 ae The Sieae of; te 
teenth’ and Steen ‘Charles the Second. $i and inthe, reste 





Heo, ev ry 
* Aen 








yet SEATS DE 
Revie # Uhas Mating the commercial fituation of slieland} ‘tie 
‘next obferves, that the mot proper way oPéxatiting how 
vat he intended Conceiiphs: may affect thé xrade OF Giat BH- 
tain, will be £6 Show’ how the: ta: itands ut prefeiit ‘with Te Hi dp 
to Pac propofit Hen, ‘and how’ it. will likewife’ ftand if ter ; 
peanting out the gaceealet objects of produce of manufacture, 
Pic edz Yo si which 
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which will be affeéted by the ‘alteration, and then to confider 
each particularly..0™ © 7 


‘ Much contrariety of ' sag Tay’, hat ge ee 
Great Britain’ and’ Tretaxe Hout th Bice 
vigation att, ‘as té‘ics' permi aie Bs a i 


and «America; to be ue ela lied € rn in 
but reftraining the fate’ ac i aS ri- 
tain'throtgh Trefand. tonal ioe Re vA ah soa. 


tries, has invariably | ‘Been. that, t the wae reign pom 

&c. donot relate’ to ‘got 3) &e, the rowth €. (Or. ae 
nufactere' of Europe ;"and ‘the } ra hice has: a Da EEN, accords 
ingly to admit fuch goods, from the one country i into £2 eines 
upon the fame duties as they would’ Ps, fubject. to From, the 
place of their growth. — 

“Tf the law is now to be alteréd, to pat both countries on 
the fame footing, it will follow that Treland will apparently 
acquire a liberty of exporting to Great Britaifa the. produce of 
Afia, Africa, and America. ~ 

‘ The trade of Gréat’ Britain can, erat be siieaed anly 
in articles, the ‘growth,’ ‘produce, of ma ns Ghee twa 
laft-mentioned’ qaareery" “of ‘the world ; teat he ay: ye 
own laws reéftrainéd’ her importation re) F Af iat rod aa 
places except Great Britain, giving th ef uae la’ compan a 
monopoly of her confumption ; and the. “good 3.0f Europe dkawe 
always been admitted Without intertuptiog: from the one. kes 
try into’ the other. simbs ba 

‘ With refpect to Africa, there exifts at ‘préfent no trade oe 
intercoarfe between it and Ireland ; nor is there mach profpe 
of any; as there is; however, a pofibili ity of, one, .1€ thall vbe. 
confidered' with the trade of America, which, is. of confidere 
able extent with Ireland. 

« By the laws of both Kingdoms, as they | now ‘and, zetand 
hasa right to’export‘all her produce and manufacture to Africa 
and America, and to import from thence) all articles: of ,¢he 
growth, proditte,-dr manufacture of thofe countries ;.and have 
ing imported them into Ireland, fhe can again expert themyto 
all parts of the‘world to' Which’ Great, Britain can fend thems 
which import and export trade is, ‘as to duties and drawbacks, 
precifely the fame in’ both countries. ‘Nothing then is defired 
by Ireland, or given by Great Britain, | as to the general crade 
between Ireland,’ Affica, and America ; or between, Ireland 
and the fe of the world,” 

‘ The mifchief therefore to be dreaded, ‘is reduced to the 3 
prehenfion, that the produce of thé colonies will be’brdas 
often through Ireland». “Fhis: mutt arife either from‘ Trefand 
becoming the carriers;of African and American’ Pood?’ for® 
merchants of Great, Britain,.or from: her obemg able 10 innipozt: 
them upon her own capital, and fend.them. inte Greao Biitaia 
vpon fuch terms as to enahig hes. 10: anderfell me Briuth mer- 


43? te bas ‘a 


chants in their own markets. 


‘To. 
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‘To form a,true judgment; how: far: this apprehenfion is’ 
grounded, we mu confider the:prefens fituation of the Irith in»: 
this refpe@.,. hey, can. noywsim pont: direétly into Great Briain, 
in, Jr ith; ships navigated -atcordiag :to/ law, :all the: produce of : 
Affica;and Amenica,jiexactlyn an: the fame; terms as the mer- 
chants of; Englands itheyican alfovimport thefe goods in Irith 
fhips igte Lreland » .were:they: are fubject to the fame duties as 
heres) can.anvoice-any part, of) the cargo.to be landed there, 
and the remainder to be fent to any part. of Great Britain. 
How. then |can, the carrying~trade: -be affected by the prefent 
gueftion ? .becaufe, whether -thé )extenfion. is admitted or not, 
Ireland can equally carry: both directly: from the colonies, and 
circuitonfly, as above ftated, all the produce thereof. And this 
will tend equally to flew, that,,this alteration cannot enable 
her to fend fuch produce into Great Britain upon cheaper terms 
than fhe imports it at prefent; for the only benefit that would ~ 
arife to Ireland by it would be, that fhe might then Jand the 
produce of Africa and America in her own ports; and, if at 
the time that her merchants fheuld want to difpofe of it, there 
fhould be a better market'ia Britain than in Ireland, the might 
fend it there to a poflible advantage; to a'certain one fhe never 
could; as the prices of fugars flu&uate too confiderably in the 
London market, for any reliance to be bad. on their keeping 
ap long, enough fora veflel to perform a voyage from Cork or 
Watertord to this city. : . 

+ © It appears, therefore, that the profpect of advantages to be 
derived to Ireland are not particularly flattering in this part of 
the “atrangement. She may, however, be benefited without 
any injury-to England, unlefs it can be fhewn that it is a dif- 
advantage to the latter, that the produce fhould not bear a price 
above its ‘natural value in her own market ; Ireland will, it is 
‘true;in‘fatare, -have the fame advantage of the Englith mar- 
kethad we have of theirs; and no good ‘reafon can ‘be’ given — 
why. they fhould. not, in. perfecting a fyflem of equality of 
trade. If that circumftance fhould ever have the.effect of re- 
ducing the prices of colony produce, it will enable the export- 
‘@tion of it to foreign countries on. better terms. c 

‘© Great ftrefs is Jaid on the advantageous fituation of Ire- 

land for carrying on trade'with Africa and America; and it is 
rged, that fhe can import articles from thence much cheaper 
| ahah Bi ahd, confequently that fhe will -underfell Great. Bri- 

tain. “Nothing, however, can be lefs-triie. Admitting even 
‘that fhe’ can import from thence for, her own confumption, on 
sioré favoutable terms than Great Britain-can for her’s ; yet it 
is rg opccin that the argument does not apply to her fup- 
plying England, ‘unlefs it is contended, that the fhorteft and 


eapeft way of importing goods from Africa and America to 


‘this country is, by carrying. them firft “into, a port in Ireland, 


them from thence to.a port here, Such rea- 
for the blindeft Prejudice. 


. + 


‘and then brin 
foning is too 


‘ The 
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¢ The truth is, that the price of: freight: and premiums of 
infurance from all‘parts' of America, ‘including the"Wet Ladia 
iflands, to the ports ili Irélandy areprecifelyithe\ fame ag'té the 
ports in Great Britain. ‘Whatever, therefore,’ is' imported’ Here 
from. the colonies’ rhrough/ Ireland, aval. comtevin botthened 
with the additional charges‘of! the ufwalfreight.and itfuratice 
from that country to this, and with theie&pences: tere atten d= 
ing the landing the produce, cuftom-hou fe fees, Wake-lionfeitig, 
waite, ae Bd bey La “iB vrai bane he ails bey pe 
* In the Irifh channel Great'Britaia' has p ‘Oppéfite 
to the Irith ones—Briftol ‘to Pes ead yas At Hp 
Whitehaven, to Dublin and Newry” the port’ on tite we edattof 
Ireland, though nearer to America, ate remote'from England ; 
and the voyage round the ifland requires @ varjety ‘of winds, 
confequently is tedious and hazardous.” fe ON 
The author next attends to the argument much infifted 
upon, that if Ireland is permitted to fend the produce,.of 
Africa and. America into England, ,fherwill,underfell the Bri- 
tith merchants, becaufe fhe is able.to, makerup-her miahiface 
tures cheaper thamein: Buglands»*:)) > 9!0) (oq § 0? o19M3 2: Ons 
In anfwer to this argument the author ufsp® If thiscis 
true, why doesnot Ireland’ now avail herfelf-of ee advane- 
age? as fhe can’at this time fend her man dase tae 
and America, and ¢an bring back direétly ‘to’ Gredt Britain 
all their produce, which'is her cheapeft way o Ubing. it.? 
But the foregoing argument is clearly refuted by experience. 
It is well known, as the author Ah iehes iar ae in ith 
manufaétures meet the, Irith in the markets. of, the latter, 
though loaded with freights, duties, infurance, and, commif- 
fion. The Irish -therefore ‘can :have: no. great: advantage, of 
Great Britain in the markets of America or the Welt Indies : 
and this conciufion receives additional ‘force from. the-follow- 


ing’ ccnfiderations. 2 : , 


¢ The eftates in the iflands are, owned almof exclufively by 
perfons in this country, or having connections here ; the od 
lifh merchants have advanced large fums on many of, them, 
which either fecures or induces the produce to be bronght here: 
Great Britain is in poffeflion of the whole of the African trade, 
which muft of neceffity give her.a decided fuperiority in her 
commerce with the Weft Indies ; fhe has alfo other confiderable 
advantages, among which may. be reckoned a numerous fhip- 
ping, with the coniequent cheapne(s of freights ;—the large ca- 
pitals of her merchants, and great wealth diffufed through the 
country ;—-the long credits the is thereby enabled to give, and 
the affortments fhe is enabled to make up for;cargoes, in which 
the is aififted by her monopoly ofthe aft India-trade ;—thefe 
reafons will account for the prices of fugar, 4nd‘tum.being often 
as Jow in Great Britain as in the places of growth, which in- 
duces 
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duces Ireland to purchafe here i “ctedit, yather than in the 
iflands?” “PS fate of thee are on “oO of ‘Wet India prodice 
fron ‘Great Britaiti to Irelandi bint Pe (rei to'the fmafleft 
interruption of ar cominercé); importation into Ireland 
fren Great’ Britain” in 1724, ‘together with ‘a comparative: ac- 
count-of the imperts-and:exports ‘of rum and fugar into and from 
“ d fot two. years, ‘ending ‘at Chriftmias’ 1764, and at 

iftmas. idee will provethis more forcibly than any argu- 
ae ie al is, confidered. that, Ireland has now been near 
fix years in i pofiefiion. of .a direét trade tothe colonies.’ - 


contraft-40 the advantages. of the Britifh merchant, the 

obferves,.:-that..the: Irihh.who trade to the Weft Indies 

pe buy, the produce of thofe iflands either with his:outward- 

‘cargo, which will net<buy..more than. half-a-one at 

home,, on with .bills, for which. we mutt pay + cammidion to 
obtain indorfements.’ 


‘, Under: thefe:.circumfances,, is.it. likely that Ireland will 
fapply ly her.own,cepfumptien of fugars,. rum, .&c- much lefs 
fe any of. thofe. articles here? | Admitting, however, fuch a 
posi va-exet, what grounde.af appreheation can there, be 

hy ying that of, Great Britain from her ttores,, under 
d ges already enumerated, of double freight, 
ance, treble cudom-houfe ripen ingore of money, 
oaaneunitian forage, + Sec. Sea?” 

Another argument ufed by the opponents of the propofed 
fyftem is} that the admiffion of the colony-produce through 
Iréland will afford means to the: merchants of that.country, 
for a a fpetulation,’ ‘which - “may, be prejudicial to; this. Jn.an- 






all beg 


eo 


wer. to. this argument, he, appeals to the Epglith, merchants, 
whether. a Speculation by a, direct importation, made feldom 
but.from meceflity, anfwers once.in ahundred times. Should 
it be urged, that the commodities might be kept, with the 
view of obtaining.an advanced price, hedefires it may be re. 

meinbered- that fugar and rant, the principal articles, are 
botheiof a‘perifhable nature and that’ the lofs of quantity is 
ceftain, ‘though the rife of the price be doubtful. 


§ If, then, fays the author, the. Britith: market is: fupplied 
with-more than fufiicient for its own confumption, -how 4s Ire- 
land to fpeculate upon the opening that market, except for the 
putpofe of fending in fuch produce to be re exported to fome 
other country, where Ireland can at this day fend it direély, 
and have that profit which fhe would transfer to England by 
fendingit through her medium?” 

On_ this fubjec, it is obférved, we are furnithed with 
‘meatis-of forining a pofitive judgment, Cotton wool, which 
is not liable 4 > 1] ury or waite by keeping, is a confiderable 

- article 
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atticle of produce in.our colonies, and has long:been i import- 
able from. Ineland jinto: this geri. affords'a’ ftiking initance 
thatthe Brith will not be Se neek toe thy th oie sone 
much: apprehended. . Thespriges: of, ‘it hasey! tact - 
. thefe four years from-fourteen. ce to three} a | 
pence’ per poutrds WF. aa ie temptation imi be! a 
to fpéculate in it than arly other attiele ; ‘Yer nov, fiigle'ba 
we are aflured,: has‘ever ‘been’ pa cibiel ona 
the contrary, our éxport‘to’ ‘that country i 
The. next objeétion, of which..rheautit 
the fuppofed, danger; of atrhvsing aioniteginr aaah 
Ireland; and this apprehenfion, it feeimsjohas: everd dlanmede 
the Weit India planters and merchants. Bat. thelei men; the 
author obferves,. ate not withia;a, poflbility- of; being affetked 


by the.intended. regulations, which:by-n0, sam pues 
danger fo much apprehended. ah eet 


‘ Many ofithefe gentlemen know perfedlly wet oid pr 
cipal na of dntroducing: foreign  iugurs) into list ee 
through our, own: ifands:5: the traders: abére<prociiré ‘cheng: | 
confi erable.difficulty ‘i is. tency iol fmall poem eon y 
French ; but when, they get them ou hore, they< ied 
ceflary documents, with greaseale to entitle shea te 


tificates from the. cuftom- $, under 
well thip ‘them ‘for this kin} xdom in for I oe a 


at fot Pk. 
ir mace lay ad 
4s ‘ay ftriGly’ oni A aud a: 
here ; and the revenue bufinefs is conducted ih as ge. os HK 3 
lity'and attention’ there’ as: im: this, crete z 
country: why. then.ate, Wei tb" ‘apprehend: the 
foreign fugars from, thenge;. when it is se ‘much thelr ins 
Lereit.to. prevent penaent importation of: fach dapat ory as ‘i 
is ours? . ine, 
RR however man can fibly ft Lappe, Ne 
has been LH pends there is epee it oreign ain i 4 
Clandeftinely introduced into Ireland; let him, oe 
home confumption, befides the Hance of a foreign export, 
have to {muggle for, before they can find an advantage in end- 
ing them to this countrys and thet"Ré muff conféfs we ea have 
nothing to-apprehend’on: that foore? even itages' to ed 


Tt has Been argited; ‘the Author dbfervés, by"twe I ti 
nifters, that the moft dangerots “part: of the whole. fy 
the’ entrnfting” the “Care of ‘thé Havigation laws” 30.1 fies ‘trath, 


who; they fay, will be inattentive’ in’ the’ éxegution ‘of ‘them, 
and will even countenance set cin violations of them. His 
anfwer to this” aeeeny sl it is ne rec Baty thar v we Dkewite Taha 
to our readers." 


** Vor. LIX. March, hia Q. — #¥# 
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_ . 4d there isvany thing in. the argument, it -cothés wet iff 
on them, who, by-the atts of the zocy-@udllvcs 1o.:and the 
2G ddI i6.1 895; se mucbontore-iin ghe: power dfithe Irith, 
et sir ere veieialennn sundieriee than, is. 
nes wae Hat hefe. ander she gaea the, frica and 


the revenue 


bie tae sabe Lira ie ms sere ated er toas coun- 


t rfeétly inde- 
sears oe isting her tr: ‘ se 


e With oechy fo- 
IN Poor 4 byes B een ‘offered of the ‘relax- 


coy: "Ro att "Fn Areland +! ‘and Very Tittle was 
hexarded ineherpreceding aio, ‘hae they are = re wel 
executed there as herechtic! m1 107 
“(The only Yenaining ‘atpumetit efpedting this’ part of the 
fy fteamie Sehitt hie ‘ith ‘atelablétd navigate’ clea] ae this 
coimrty;" oH aeeowhe GF the Tow price’ of : ‘provifichs amongit 
them. 'To ‘this '‘the ‘author Lier? that provifidns may’ be 
ght m paige? si fasisieat ‘quantities to viétial merchant- 
; “thaity an othe Frith ports. Bue fappofing 
- pasebls, of, pepviddne to be bought fo: Hiweh‘theaper at 
2. 6r \ wiertotd that in! Litidon, as whole cargoes: may, 
Lk $e, a¥ed tons ‘cartying “twenty men; vould 
4 for a nipe niohths veyape to We ‘Wen Indi¢s 
Or, lings: tefs at thote p ‘ports than heie, > Even’ 
cafe; 5 the ot rer. aDele cay upon in the out-ft:ofa,fhip 
hely éd Pere: grebter ‘advantage than in 
cements ance te fad ius the prices of 
€\argiements addanckdl PR this jintel nti#athor,. 
waa fhe: oi je&tiohs which ee teh ain thé pro- 
fed. sah commercial: intercourfe.: Fyem : a ue confider: 
. whole, we malt acknowlege” there ‘feems' reafon: 
~ to join wi h hiny in- opinion,, that the .apprehenfiens of Tre- 
‘wits dine thereby enabled, ‘to underfel “Great Britain, are 
Without fijindation : ‘that ‘the’ intended: conceffions camcmake 
ho dit in any article Of the product of “Earope': that 
ifsopeFation mutt be confined to the produce of Africa and 
Ainiériea ‘that it-canmake.no alteration | ‘gn ‘the direct trade’ 
whith, may now. Carry! On “between the colonies‘ and. 
Great i aston with’ every édvantage fhe can | obtaim by the in- 
‘tended regulation: that. the. “only. privilege 1 the will acquire 
pei thar of. fe Piling the ‘produce of the eolonigs into Great 
Britain b oa ad aad loaded: with, much- greater 
‘eipence. than fhe can now. nd.them ;.,and, cenfequently, that 
the will derive no additional: capacity: of pnderfelling .Great 
Britain in ourown: markets; “iw thefe articlés:”. With refpect 
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to other markets, the fituation of Ireland will remain ehtirely 
the fame as at préfento. sq) to zim on ye ore -mrorts 
The‘authory having treatediof the firt part-of the ptopofed 
fy tem, ° or that*which ‘relates to" its opemtion on fuch* atticles 
as are the prodée ‘of the Britith colonies IW’ A Ga, “Afifcd} ‘ahd 
Aimética, procéeds’ ‘to “the “fecond part, an’ Hich. ie ‘takes a 
view of the feveral articles which are the growth, produce, or: 
manufacture of Great Britain and Ireland ; endeavouring to 
fhow how 2 mtatual ilitercoitle; may, be eftablithed, upon a 
footing of equality; and what injury. is to, be expected thence 
to England... The; principles upon.which, the propdfed:fyfem 
is founded, will appear from the following extratt. “o2 052% : 


‘The way to put things wpop an equal footing is, firlt, to 
explain the nayigation act to mean the fame in both countries, 
notwithftanding fubfequent laws. in either country impofing re- 
ftraints on Ireland ; to take away.all prohibitions im both coun- 
tries, and to eftablith equal duties and drawbacks upon the fame 
articles inseach, except where an excife or other internal duty 
exifts upon any article in Bither country ; in which cafe ah ada 
ditional import duty, eqital to ‘the “excile, ‘thould be “impofed 
ysot Tucks, ante Fee oo Tere) on cua ae aig Oh 


¢ The terms of equality, as to duties,” May "be (ttle Cither 
by importing ‘reciprocally without any datiés;“6r-by “payment 
of the daties.now’payable in Great Britain, ot by paynicht’ of 
thofe now payable in Ireland, of of {uch equal and reafonable 
duties as may ‘be fetrled on each article 5, ora generalspriticiple 
may be adopted, by reducing the duties in each country, to the 
loweft duty payable upon each article in either country;/¢xcept 
in the cafe above excepted. _ as leek RR od fi 

‘ This laft is the mode propofed, and appears to be the faire 
ofall... fey reg thy sgt: 

« The importing without, duties would not anfwer, becaufe ie 
would deftroy a'very large proportion of the Trith revenue; and 
would check the progrefs- of the infant manufactures,’ as well 
as endanger the removal of foie of the! more eftablithed Ones, 
in both ccuntries3 nor would the importing invariably, ‘gither 
upon the English. of the Irith duties, aniwer, ‘becaufe what 
would fuit the one country might not the other ; -but each king- 
dom mutually encouraging the manufactures of the other, by 
importing them at the lowelt duties, confiftent with the;exift- 
ence of them in the weaker county, appears to be the moft 
conciliating and the faireft principle that can be adopted ; for 
Jtvappears that-fuch duty will be.tn general'about 101. percent. 
and it feems to be unwife in either country, to apply their ¢a- 
pial and their induftry to° any ‘manufacture, which; when. 
‘brought to perfection, canbe anderfold to the other} paying a 
duty of 1rol..per cent. fabje& to the'varions expeti:es which 
muf neceffarily occur in the fending fuch manufactar’s to mar- 
ket from the one country to the other, becaufe the iame quan- 
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123 © Propafed Syffem of Trade with Ireland explained. 
tity of labour, ind ay. and ‘capital, applied to fome’ other 
manufactufe; okay duce more profit. England and Ireland 
ought, toi bt confidered ‘inthiv'telpefas xewoidiftine parts of 
by fame kingdom:sdt wouldsheronwifein Iuondon to attempt 
anufacture Laat ork, innderfeth; her in by. tol. per 
cent. i ber ownumarker :-avh shes fhould dinglanty or-Ireland - 
= qu ch, af WPEET Io dg wons. loow me 
He Spek tacthe rhanagr duh: which: cise otpaid regula- 
tions sul afied Geeat, Biisasn,rthis,<our author obferves, -will 
be best tole mya sdnfideration: of sthe articles now pro- 
hibited, jbegaule, mpom thevextent ofthis Jit; and the nature 
of- the. ereiaL articles, iof swhith: itccoafifts, depends. entirely 
the effect of the propofed plan. He then enumerates the ar- 
ticles prohibited . -by daw: ito: be: imi ported from Trefand ; and 
likewif >» the. produce of man ufadtores of Ireland vennaly pro- 
hibited ,by.duties. | or 
An, the foxmer of thade: claffes,.. the only. artiche of any ¢on- 
fequence, i is filki.g.in:whichs:i¢.is'apprehended, England can- 
not be i ‘b, in, danger fromthe) rivalthip. of Ireland.) One 
Rel anf a, opinions, that ithe price’of: fabour in- this 
manufacture, bears: fo fmalk a proportion: to théfirk doft of’ the 
raw, materials, that; wheevce kasthesraw: material cheapeft, 
bait the advantages. England has'aluevane trade, which 
has. mos, aud, has the umtonopoly of India filk, info- 
that Ircland how ahr raw bea antinety, from Eng- 


I e6 fii shit Inositish 
coe wealomy is, that: iy édadnd he great buik of the 
filk manufactured is made into plain flight goodsy)handkér- 
chiefs, filks for,cloaks, Jutefirings, Sc. ‘ang im thafe. kinds of 
$00, s, the Jabour bears a-proportion. df onedin eight «to: the 
Taw jmaterial’s ,anstrini the. fimett' kinds) there ttiade, fueh’ as 
damatks, Rowered fill, scl thteb 06. digit ‘The author thénce 
corcluiled, that theargament which 74 relied Onin other Cifes, 
vizis the danger’'to” England" ‘from’ the cheapwefs of fabduir in 
Fretand, ° will not holt! gdod sin‘ the Alk ip pte | . 
“Fhe “priacipal article of” thofe seb the, latter clafs 
is thé Woollen’ manufattike, ‘the he great. 9 See of jealoufy, in 
thi ‘tduntry. To enter inte: a se inyelgation of all that 
relates toythis manufacture, might, prove tedious; toiour read- 
eTS.,3. Suffice 3 it therefore. to,obferpe that,: according:to theiaf- 
fertic tion ,of, this. author, the: report: ofr the committed of privy 
cpanel _ prefen d to the houfe :of commons, contains a .com- 
pleté fHRoment of 3 te fo far as, England, is.concérned:;) and it 
thence a pears, t | t this. Sounizy. has|no feafon to: entertain 
any jeatouty oF ireland, An; Asget. to ial sassities amannfac- 
By | Oe To begust202 ON! soph) a 
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In.examining, the ftate.of, thisimanufactotedin Irelands ‘it is 
ebferved,. that :for. varidus:cawfebsvbut) parciodlarly eWe® preat 
increafe of inhabitantspiand bimprovenenit! “of the ‘hd, “the 
qodntityoof wool id shat countey’is: wich” decreed “that 
Ireland has not new wool enough of he® “own tb ‘fuppl ‘her 
own. market, [f therefore the fhould: exporé anyipart’ bP her 
wool, manufaétured, into, fuch. goods! as°fhe may bé’able to 
workup cheaper -thano England; the sconifequeti¢e “mail be, 
that, to fupply their place, the:mnuft!impar aneqiial quantity 
of fine woollen gootls, which fie vatcimport only ttoin°Great 
Britain... : L0H .gsig Davogorg priate 
From a ftatemént of the quantity of(raw’ wee! exported 
fram Ireland in the years..178e and ¥783,-the author con- 
cludes, that if the whole of the raw wool did” bay yarn’ ex- 
ported from Ireland, was manufadbured into ultimate’ perfec- 
tion, it would not fupply the quantity” imiporeed 5° fo that if 
Ireland fhowld export: ‘more: of herwoolj266m pletely ‘thahufac- 
tured, than fhe does: ab:prefent, -fheomutalfe iaiport' agreat 
quantity of woollen manufadures from Rhglatid} to fupply fitch 
export,’ The authon: makes it evident’ from other °torifider- 
ations, that England: has a great advantage overt Trelatid’ in 
refpect to the capacity of dupporting the woollen thatiufabtiire. 
Refined i fugar is another articlein which it? Had bed al- 
leged that England muft fuffer great detriment from the-pFe- 
pofed. regulations. - To this objection’ wé mest? with thé ‘fol - 
lowingweplysc v0 oe © Pprncery oe 
«'The raw’ material being’ the produce of the Weft Indies, 
obfervation has been already made ‘oh what occurred refpecting 
it; itis neceflary:only°toadd, that while Ireland imported raw 
fugar at 1% .8d., a hundred, and England. at 5s. 6d. the was able 
to fupply a confiderable part. of. the confumption:of Ireland in 
refined jugar, and to underfel], her in -her-owm market,) after 
paying the expences of the carriage to Ireland, anda duty of 
12s. per hundred. , How then is Ireland to. fend refined fugar 
to England, when fhe pays a duty new equal-to that, paid in 
England upon the raw material, and certainly buys it at as. 
high, if not'‘a@n° higher price? The Irifh duty, however, on 
that article; which°will probably ‘regulate the future duty here, 
muft;\:im any event; afford fufficient protection to the refitiers 
here, ever againit foreign fugars manufactured in the country.’ 
The aathorexaniives the objections which have been made. 
relative: w the cotton manufacture, including cotton, and linen 
mixed with cotton ; the printing btagch both of cotton and 
linens; the manvfattaring of Jeather; ftarch ; tallow ufed in 
making candles and foap ; befides iron, corn, and other grain. 
. From the whole of this pamphlet, fo. full-of important in-’ 
farmation, we have the fatisfaction to find, that the moft ef-— 
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fential objeftions which have been made to the propofed fyf- 
tem of commercial intercourfe with Ireland, are greatly exte- 
nuated; ‘if not ‘entirely removed } and ‘that ‘there is no juft 
reafon for entertaining’ any apprehenfion of thofe pernicious ' 
effects, whith it has* beeh fuggefted would refult from the 
operation of that plan, 9 


< | i ee 7. 3 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 
, eR oe we pe ee 


A frort Effay on the Modes of Defence bet adapted to the Situation 
and Circumftances of this Ifland, vo, 2s. Wilkie. 


‘TH Effay is faid to be the production of an officer : it is 
certainly written by a man cool and difpaffionate, candid 
and intelligent. His remarks feem well entitled to attention ; 
for to ‘extehfive ‘knowlege in military hiftory, he joins a 
local ‘acquaintance’ with the places which he mentions, and 
great- profeffional fkill. ‘His chief objects are to prove, that 
the Works now Carrying on round our dock-yards, are at beft 
ufelefs, becaufe difproportionate to the military ‘eftablifhment, 
and'requiting a mich greater force than can be allotted to the 
defence of garrifons ; that they may he injurious, becaufe, if 
not defended, they may ferye as a fhelter for our enemies, 
fhould they ever acquire poffeffion of them. The defence of 
the dock-yards he thinks to be a very trifling object. If ever our 
enethies mean ferioufly to undertake the conqueft of this ifland, 
for their own fakes they would with to preferve them, as they 
might become their own. ‘We have only therefore to guard 
apainft a fudden defcent, a prxdatory attempt, or a tranfitory 
expedition to deftroy the naval ftores. In thefe fituations, our 
author thinks, that we might with greater eafe depofit the com- 
buftible matters in ftore-houfes, either out of the reach of 
fhells, or proof againit their force, and fink the others in the 
water. After all, by examining the plans, and thofe parts 
which have been already executed, he clearly fhows, that the 
works are inadequate to the ends propofed; and the expence 
will be fo enormous, that the whole will be probably aban- 
doned before it be half finifhed. 7 
Thefe are the outlines of the author’s particular arguments ; 
and the following reafoning, which we felect as a {pecimen, 
is a firong proof of tle author's profeflional knowlege, and 
the clearnefs of his explanations. ? 
* Thofe who are foolifh enough to affert, that fuch an exe 
_. tenfive line as the one-propofed for the Gofport diviffon, can 
be defended by an inconfiderable force, would do well to ; pay 
OMe’ 
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fome attention to the refemblance which: the; part Of it’ that 
extends from the, Bayehoute/,t Frater, Lake;; bears tenthe one 


. - 


which was occypied atithe, bate of Fontenoy, bythe Brench 
army undes the cot manph ¢ aM he abled general 
of the age he ied ADs ..,, he angie, form d by the village of 
that name, with Anthoin on the right,, an the wood.o Barry 
on the left, differs but little from the, one’ w ich is formed by 
Rowner church with Frater Lake.andSigke's Bay-houfe >and 
the diftances between thofe capital dale wa fatl thort, 
ref{pedtively,. of the fronts extend etween , thele.a r 
lame hears ards; a gO oe raat fe iy fae then? ate 
ds againft us, Saxe, however, although he epaeness times 
as many men within his line as he that ‘attacked’ is, although 
he had very judicioufly thrown up,three redoubts near Fontes 
noy, the faliant and confequently ‘tendereft part of it, faund it 
impracticable to prevent our troaps from penetrating it'ac thar 
place, and almoft. completely cutting bis. army in two ;; which 
we certainly fhould hayvedone, had he. not fapeeciais.suae)c- ; 
nefs and defects of fuck a line, by his.awo good management 
and fkill, in drawing, his brigades fromthe Jett win papper. 
the centre; . Nothing, .on the one, hand, as. ndileei oes 
advantageous,, as, to.defend ‘a faliagt angle | hich.is embraced, 
or, on the other, fo cafy and advantageous, as.to attack:from 
a re-entering angle which embraces... [his isa dadrine weld 
underftood by thofe who have, had much praétice in the crofiog. 
of rivers, ‘The reafon; indeed is plain, , When the angle which 
an enemy embraces, does. not exceed that of a hexagon, he can 
bring his fire to crofs_in, the searof, and almost. clofe to the 
avork that occupies it. And whenever he does fo, he can pro- 
ceed with his attacks on it fuccefsfully, and in fecurity >, whit 
it is impoflible for any troops either to advance or remain, near 
it for its proteétion, otherwife than ander cover, without ex- 
pofing themfelves to inevitable defiruGion.’ . . 


Aa Anfwer to the * Short Effay 0% the Modes of Do/e ce, Se Svea. 
229) THOG1) S182 Geo CAlmong it 2 Ml? 1011 
This Anfwer is greatly inferior to the Effay. It correéts ine 
deed a few miftakes, "probably arifing from mifinformation ; 
but the principal arguments are not Weakened. It is itil] true, 
that thefe works are difproportioned to our military eftablifh- 
ment’; that in fome inftances they dre inadequate, and'in others 
may be injurious,’ The anfwérer muft furely be “little ‘ac- 
_quainted- with ‘military ta€tics, when he contends’ that flotes 
-cannot, in a fhort’fpace! of time, be placed beyond’ the power 
of bombs, or'ted-hot fot,” °~'' | poeta; 
Strictures upon the Naval Departments, KSiey S860: Dey, Bes; 22s. 
Thefe StriGtures are’ written by» the-anthor of the * Addrefs 
to the Lords Commiffioners of! thc Admiralty;’ @n the degene- 
Q4 | rated 
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rated and diffatisfied’ ftate'of the Britith * Navy.’ They contain 
much ungualified affertion};andfome perfonal altercations with 
a noble Jondy whoy fiz the euthor’s opinion, too tigitly confined 
him felf to; the Yettennof: fotmenaval. regulations in his cafe, 
whith he:dverloeked ih hisown.; One circamftance only feems 
to defervesattention, viz; taexamine the bottoms of thofe thips 
which, tiaveifome time; been covered: with copper; and this, if 
_wecmiftake nos, js nownrexeeuting. .We fee many authors, like 
° shis:befote ts whointifiakethe effet of perfonal difappoint- 
mméats:fompublicdeal, she new houfe building for the com- 
smitfhoner will probably:be:an iexpenfive- undertaking, which 
may be faveds’ but true economy ftoops not to trifles, and na- 
- ytlonal -fplendor fhould not ibe facrificed to the mean, narrow 
views, of a fanguine reformens > , 


» Lhoughtson a Reform inthe Brite Reprefentation; Se By Fee 
: —— remiah Gill. \8%0.} 6d. Rivington. 


3 Amongftthe various plans of reform which we have hitherto 
perufed; “that of “Mr. -ferémiah Gill is-certainly the boldeft and 
wie orie¢nad!? For-curryinga-reformt imto effect, he propofes, 
' a9ithe: only-adequareomdans; ctharthevcrown fhould be inveited 
With ‘a'di€tatotial power? (Mr. Gill ‘having, we find, pablifhed 
(@ pamphiet-on thefubjéQofe long: ago as the year 1768, there 
"§ gamnotnows after focha continvance of :crudity; remain any 
Thepe that hie plan will ever be digefted,! either by ‘himfelf in 
* one fenfe;! ororn ‘another by the public.) Convinced however 
‘that he tieans well, weare forry that she fhouid have; bettowed 
fo mucly attention tono purpofe. | 
* “Every Man bis own Law-maker.’ Sao. 18. 6d, Stockdale. 
‘ot Rhis pamphlet.is intended, asa, burlef{que on the extravagant 
plans,of:parliamentary reform, which have been held forth by 
lowe of xthofe democratical politicians who imagine themfelves 
(to besthe, only friends of the conftitution, What the author 
faysiof bis own, production, in the title-page, is perfectly juft. 
. « w=‘: Wherein the road to national Confufion is made plain and 


i 


veafy tothe meaneft Capacities,’ ,. 


“Lhoughts on the Commiercial’ #rtangemnenis with Freland. Sve. 
oft S18 BIOs 3 aS, Gai Jatvisy 2 bo , 

4, Lhe author of this pamphlet, after flating the feveral pro- 
pofitions, relative to a commercial intercourfe, made to the 
init houfe of commons, and fubjoining to each the fpppofed 
remarks of the right hon, Mr. Orde, delivers his own obfer- 
vations.o| Onsthis important fubjeQ:we with shat the avthor 
had likewife; minosely fiated jthe facts. upon which his obfer- 
‘yations.ought, 40 be founded:; fer without this addition,, it is 
imposible to determine, with: any degree of certainty refpecting 
the force.gl Ris atgumentees\scscr forgo bh 


. ee } ’ 
: A Free 
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A Free Enquiry inte the enormous, Tucreafe, of Atternies.: £27d«) +: Us 
." i otro~ sod brettwoitisihs b3athupns doom 
Hardly any complaint’is mote. genterall ycacknowlesedoto he 
jut, than that whictrelates’to the numberof petryfopginy ac- 
tornies,; who are doubtiéf a pett of fodiety.. 1 Pheaa of 
the prefent pamphiet: feems not’ to vexemmpt “from this ore- 
proach. eyen. the refpectable.. pra&itioners of the daw y and 
whilft his cenfare remains foindifcrimipate, we moh owa°that 
the extirpation of a body of ‘tweaty-four’ thoufando mew (the 
number at which he’ computes ‘the whole of the:profeflion) 
would be an Augean tafk. Ig the meaty time, ‘as’a remedy 7to 
this enormous evil, the author propofes thavevery lawyer fhould 
_ be compelled to teflify. upon oath -his unequivocal: belief, ‘not 
only of the legal, but of the equitable title ‘of bis chenty 2.» 


Difcuffions of the Laws of Libels as at prefent receded. 8v0. 25, 6d. 
Cadell. at 

The two fpeakers in. this: dialogue, befides examinivg the 
authority of the law of libels, andthe nagure of; the, emidence 
by which it is fupported, take a, view,of thé; eonfiderations 
which in the eye of government entitle it.co the imputation of 
a public injury. They likewife enquire-into' the criminabitg of 
libels, as founded either in.truth or fathood 5 mor dathey, omit 
paying attention to the different modes. in. which. Jibels amay. be 
communicated. The refult of this long and circuitous, conta- 
bulation is, that the law of libels is. both. ineonfiftent withthe 
principles of our political conftitution,, and with itfelf; which, 
we are informed, wil] be rendered more-evident.in.a facture dif- 
cuflion, when the judicial cognizance of ‘the offence fhall be- 
come the object of enquiry. : Se Beat 

The author of this pamphlet has’ doubtlefs chefen the form 
of dialogue for the convenience of ‘exhibiting different fenti- 
ments, but we cannot help being of opinion that it ‘is in other 
refpects a difadvantageous mode of enquiry in {ubjects'of ‘this 
nature. By the multiplicity of replies and rejoindets, the’chaip 
of argument, ‘if not interrupted, is at leaft diminifhed in its 
force ; and when the objeét of enquiry ought to be tnlightened, 
it is often involved in greater obicurity, Dialogue is fyitable 
only in cafes where the principles of the interlocutors are fixed, 
and generally known ; but it. feems calculated rather to conceal 
error than to evince the truth ; and a reader is apt to miftrug 
the validity of a conclufion which is perhaps founded only ip 


the weaknefs of an antagonift. . au EYRE 
The Rights of Furies vindivated.. Bvo» 24.) Johnfon. 

We aré here’ prefented with’ the fpeeches of the dean of St, 
-Afaph’s coanfe), in the ‘court of Kibg’s Bench; Wéimintter, 
on the 15th of November,’ 1784; in fhewitig eaufé why a new 

_tyial fhould be granted, the.rule for-whigh had béeh applied for 
on the motion of the hon. Thomas Erfkine, the preceding 
Monday. 
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Monday. 'Thefe fpecthes* have already appeared in the public 
‘prints, afd’ aré'“now’ré-publithed,: as’'takeh in fhort-hand by 

Mr. Blanca? «t2g0 31 doidy tye eo o0 90) | | 

yogi si fF hek wisiqcos Fit oil Te sey die 
£f 40, he seo Repart, of the Eaft India DireGors, ‘res 
Sale ang: $rices fd ca. By Richard Tavining, 8v0, 
2s. Cadelbe. iy 553 s0iq wey co sun 

_ In our Review: forcjantaty, ewe gave.a full aceount of the 
publications relative! te stea;as they! ‘contained fome facts of 
which it feemed: proper sthatothe public: fhould be informed. 
Though thehibjest-cdn anges to’ be agitated between the direét- 
ors of the Eaft India company and the tea-deéalers, we do not 
find that any additional light 1s. caft upon it by either party. In 
a letter to Mr. Prefton, fubjoined to'this Anfwer, Mr. Twining 
infifts that he himfelf, and, he believes, all the old tea-dealers 
fell the commodity upon terms ag advantageous to the public 
as thofe by which it 1s fold under the direction of Mr. Prefton, 
Bat were the prices réally the fame, the public might be de- 
firous of beitg informed, dona fide, whether the quality of the 
teas is likewife the fame. a ibe se ahs tid 
gf 30T DOO’ SN asiciwl nsiw—- ' j 
. Outlines of a ready Plan, forxproteing:\Londou -and its Environs 


7 ae 


fa the Depredations: of Hunfe-breakers, | Strcet,.and Highway 





avrir. 


“Robbers. Svo, bvsio  Richardfan, » ~: 

The waht of police'‘in’ the capital is a fubjeét'of general 
complaint, and ‘has within’ ‘thefe few yéars given rife to differ- 
ent {chemes for fupplying ‘the’ defect. “The ‘plan ‘propofed by 
this author is to’ employ military patroles ;“for the regulation 
of which he fuggeits feveral hints, adapted to*fuch'a recourfe, 


gO R Mat ryt 
The Emperor's Claims; being-a Defeription of the City. of Antwerp 
and the River Schelde. :8ve.' 25« 6d, - Stockdale. 7 
The empetor having afforded’this author an océafion to avail 
himfelf ‘of :the public curiofity, with refpec& to the ftate of the 
‘Auftrian Netherlands, the author, in return, has dedicated the 
work to his Imperial majefty. But as it is uncertain whether 
‘the emperor will reward him for this act of gratitude, his chief 
dependence muft be upon the public.) We. thall therefore fo 
far co-operate with his defign, as to announce, that he delivers 
a defcription of the city of Antwerp. and, the, river Schelde ; 
with.a concife hiftory of the Auftrian. Netherlands ; extraéts 
from.the treaties on which the. Dutch found. their right to the 
blocking. up the Schelde ; with other particulars relative to an 
illuftration of the fubject. 


Py OTE sR Xs. 
Elegy fo wee Memory of Dr. Samuel Fobnfon; By Thomas Hobhoufer 
eho ° Big. gto. bay Stockdale. é 
The fubje&t of this performance is undoubtedly entitled to 


the condolence of the elegiac Mufe; but we cannot fay the 


pocm 
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poem is worthy of the fubject. The lines are indeed fuiliciently 
harmonious ; but the fentiments. in general. are, trite. 
The little piece of fcenery with which it opens, notwithitaad- 
ing the Teutonic rhyme of the firft couplet, and a little tauto- 
logy in the fecond, as the firft line includes what is exprefied 





in the following, is not deftitute of deferiptive*merit 
‘ The moon, repofing on yon pine-tree tops, 
With a foft radiance itivers all the:copfé 3x2: 15 > 
Nor aught is heard above, nor,aught below; 
No flood to murmur, _and:no:gale to blow.s «> 
But dove-wing’d Silence, hovering o’er ‘the fcene, 
Sheds a mild grandeur, and a:dead ferene.’ 
The City Quixote, a poetical, political, fatirical, Colloguy. gto. 
2s.’ Kearfley. , ) 
City wit! which thofe well acquainted with the internal po- 
litics of our metropolis, and the parties alluded to, will relifh 
better than reviewers. Gog and Magog are the interlocutors, 
The following hobbling lines, fpoken by, the patriotic Magog, 
are not deftitute of humour. Heo Te hy hy 
* I remember the time—when fubftantial good men, ~~ 
I never fhall look upon their like again, \ Xe 
With capon-lin’d bellies, of gigantic fize, A adi Past 
Surrounded with beef, and entrench’d'behind pies, i 
With the green fat of turtles, greas’d up ta the eyes, 
Their fleck rofy gills, would encircle the table,, |... 
While each man devour’d, while each man was able. 
Good-humour then fat, on their rubicund faces, Pea 
They laugh’d at foup-meagre, and frown'd.on the graces, 
But regal’d, honeft fouls, on fir John Parfons’ ftingo, — 
And knew not a fyllable of the French lingoy 
”T was loins fuch as theirs, did oar heroes create, 
When Blake rul’d the ocean, and Burleigh the flate.’. . 


Ferfes addreffed to Sir GO. Paul, Bart. on bis benevolent Scheme 
Sor the Improvement of the County Prifons. 4too Is. ba, 
Debrett. | 


This poem celebrates a humane and worthy baronet, who, 
following the example of Mr. Howard, has perfonally exainined 
into the abufes of our prifons ; and lately publithed a pamphlet’ 
- in which he propofed fome plans for their better regulation *™, 
For a long time paft we have met few panegyrical poems ‘entitled 
to much approbation ; and mediocrity, like ‘that of 'féveral 
others of the fame kind, lately examined, is the chara@ter- 


iftic of this performance. 
& 





facies non omnibus yna 

Nec diverfa tamen.’ ee 
Good fenfe.and. benevolence however pervade, the.whole; and 
if there is nothing itrikingly beautitul,. there is nothing to 
difguit or offend. "e t V4 


* See Crit. Rev. vol, lvii. P 150. 
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Conflancy, a poetical I ale, founded on Fa. 4t0. 6d. Evans, 
We are told, in the advertifement, that the ‘ only merit to 
which this poem lays claim, is that of fmplicity.’—The author’s 
retenfions are modeft, and we cannot. in juftice refufe them. 


= tale, though not very interefting, is managed with ad- 
reis. | 


Sxfan.and Ofmuad;saLyric Porm 410. 1s. 6d.  Kearfley. 

This is\another*tale, and probably equally founded in fact, 
butnot foowell:relateds»-The affeded ‘ortiaments of ftyle to- 
tally deftroy its»pathos. *."*" : 

Lhe Emigrant, A Poem. By J+ Ireland... 4ta. 15. Richardfon. 

* If juvenility, can ‘fuccefsfully:plead in extenuation of poet- 
ical blemithes, and blunt, in fome meafure, the keen edge of cri- 
ticifm, the author of: the following: pages may. lay claim to no- 
inconfiderable fhare of indulgence ; and prefume, not vainly, 
that. his. firft-born|will be: duffered peaceably to make its etree 
into.the,world,) and divecits-day tn. its’) >We know not how far 
this apology.mayaweighi with: the: reader: We agree with the 
author that. the caude ofsmorality us not: weakened or injured 
by hia Javaching |his,cowp dear upon the perilous fea of publi- 
cation, +-But we can add nothing: farther im-its favour. 


The Kick: and Friars’; an hifterical Tale. By Richard Paul 
; . Modren, Esq. FUR. S. and A. 8.8. 4t0., 25. Dodifley. 

This is, a, humorous, ftory, originally. related in profe by 
4 : mas Meywood,, in-his Tesasxeics, and afterwards copied into 
Blometield’s.Hiftory.of Norfolk, It is-now well known. Its 
prefent drefs is very fuitable to it ; but as it was rendered into 
verfe, almoft while the author ‘ ftood on one foot,’ it isin fome 


paflages.a little obfcure, 
sail pope A. M, Ay TLC 


Songs, €Fc. in Pontainbican,' A Comic Opera. As performed at 

the Theatre Royal in Covent Garden. By Mr. O'Keefe. 80. 

6d». Cadell. . : | 

The flage is Mr: O’Keefe’s Parnaffus. “Within its bounda- 
rieS lethim pick up Jaurels, if he can; but let Him never at- 
tetfipt to’ feek’ poetical fame’ amongft thofe who write for pof- 
reriey, ©" er ate ge ia ox 
Liberty Hall; onthe Teft.of Good Fellow/fbip....4 Comic Opera. 

As itis performed atthe Theatre Reyal,in Drury-lane. Svo, 15: 
- Kearfley. 

There mat always be a trifling vehitle for mufic, fince found 
and fenfey' like beauty with honelty, ‘is to have honey a fauce 
to’ fugar.? «We:cannot try this butterfly on any critical flatute, 
fo that it will efcape condemnation. The chief attempt at 
character is in Ap Hugh; byt itis only an attempt. In faa, 
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ve have fcarcely a proper: reprefentation of a Welfhman fince 
the brave, the generous, and the learned Fluellin. Dr. Druid’s 
tolliés dre thofe of any country; his viftues are fo flight, ‘that 
we cannot trace their origin,’ His language only isin ‘the 
Welth brogue. Thé fongs of this. trifle are ‘the beh: parts of 
it. ‘They. are fametimesspoevieal and'pleafings’ °° sd 


ME“D’T C’A L. 


An Inquiry into the Nature and.Cdufes of Fevers..By Caleb-Dick- 
infon, M. De Avo. : 135. 42 Boards, . ‘Robinfon. 

This is a very refpectable college‘exerese, for we can hardly 
give it-a fitter denomination. Its faults are indeed numerous 5 
but the fpirit and the independence which have dictated the 
Inquiry, in a great degree, compenfate for them. ‘The former 
may be removed by experience ;and attention, the latter are 
feldom acquired-in advanced: lifes. fince’ the ‘mind; which has 
been -accuftomed to trammels, lofes its native’dignity, and is 
deftined to drudge on in the fame.abje&t favery. Say 

The outline’ of fevers:is: nearly that of*Dro'Cullen, from 
whom he differs in fome particulars ;* but he combats experienieé 
with reafoning, and ftrikes at facts with arguments. ° "PHts‘he 
contends -for the-exiftence of a continent fever, becaufe it may 
be: plaufibly explained ; and:denies that ef critical days; chiefly 
becanfe, in the repetition of \paroxy{ms,' there is no ‘reafon' why 
one fhould terminate the fever rather than another, . The-prox- 
imate caufe of fever is a fubjeé& too extenfive. for our difcufion 
in this Journal. Dr. Dickinfon ie chiefly diffatisied with Dre 
Cullen’s Syftem, for not explaining more particulatly the tda- 
neétion between the debility and fpafm, or thowing how the ‘re- 
aGion is caleulated to remove the'atony. —As'the fpafm alfo is 
an effort of nature, he feems furprifed that it thould*be middeé- 
rated-or reprefléd.: In its ftead, he fuppofés that theproxiniate 
eaufe of fevers is debility only, and that ‘to #, all our remedies 
fhould be applied: This leads to the free and: indifcriminate 
ufe of bark and ftimulants, including inthe latter clafs, opium. 
We have frequently. confidered this fubject, and:have given our 
opinion of it, ‘In’ both theory.and practice the author’ totters 
on an unftable foundation: opium is not a ftimulant,)bitin 
particular circumitances ; and bark is probably as frequently 
injurious in continued fevers, not highly putrid, as ‘ufeful,. 
The fubject may be brought to a fhort iffue. » Has any one,..by 
the'ufé of bark and opium, ftopped a fever after-it has been 
once formed; before the ufaal period of fourteen or twenty days ? 
It has. been afferted, ‘that fome have done fo 3: but, when their 
—_ have been accurately followed, the event has been’ very 
different. | : bot, hgtiy.dt 

After our author has -been. more accuftomed..te practice, he 
will‘be better able to chufe the oracles, whofe digtates he should 
follow. Many.of. his authorities: are:very fafpicious ; fome of 
them-we know to be erroneous. On the dubjett of feurvy ‘how-: 
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ever, he chiefly refs on Dr. Lind; and his remarks on the. 
caufe of this difeafe are juft and accurate. He combats this 
- es of the humoral’ pathology, in ovr opinion, with 

cefs. | 


Experiments on the Red and Qyill Peruvian Bark : with Obferva- 
tions on its Hiftory, Mode of Operation, and Ufes. By Ralph 
Irving. 8vo- 35. in Boards. Robinfon. 7 


This fubje& is almoft exhaufted : each prattitioner has b 
this time decided, and we can no longer dwell on it. In chefs 
Experiments, which gained the Harveian prize, the red bark 
feemed the richeft in refin, and the brittleit feemed the moft 
active part of it. The pharmaceutic treatment of the bark in 
general, forms a confiderable object of the author’s attention ; 
but of this we can only give a-flender outline. The aromatic 
portion feems to be volatile ; canfequently the decoction con- 
tains the vegetable ingredients, in fome degree difunited, and 
the refig in a great meafure feparates on cooling. Inthe in- 
fufion, the cohefion of the feveral parts is unchanged, and, 
mm our author’s dpinion, this is the beft preparation. The in- 
fofion in cold water is preferred ; that in lime-water is much 
lefs ftreng, and probably lefs active; bat the fweet {pirit -of 
witriol adds to rhe »power of fimple water, as a menfirunm. 
The author’s experiments militate: ftrongly, in almoft every,in- 
ftartce, -againft Dr. Percival’s conclufions ; and, on the fubje& 
of vegetable aftringents, deferve attention. He clearly thows, 
that the change of colour, rom the addition af a chalybeate, 
_ depends onmany circumftances befides the ftrength,of the .in- 
fufion.; probably alfo, it: may depend on the mature of the 
water enmsployed. We should shave felected fome .of his obfer- 
vations onthe aftringent principle ; but they: do mot, in their 
psefent »ftate, admit of any wery ufeful conclufion : there are 
tew fubjettsiwhich have yet been fo little elucidated, though 
fo:rmuch: within our reach. Jt may be worth obferving, ,tha¢ 
Mr. Irving thinks fixed air, as,an acid, conftitutes a great fhare 
of this)principle ; and that, with the-effential oil, it * may by 
_fome particular. modification conftitute the refin itfelf.’? We 
would.recommend the laf ;hint tovhis future confideration. 
Ima lateseview of Dr. Kentith’spamphlet, our opinion on the 
comparative efheacy.of ctheifferent preparations of the bark, 
differed fromthatof Dr. Kentith, which Mr, Irving follows. The 
accuracy of :their experiments as. admitted, but our conclufion 
is ~wery different.. We decided from their effects ;, and, though 
we have fince that time :more, particularly attended tothe fub- 
yet, ‘we find no! reafon for -altering our opinion ’:. perhaps the 
evolution-of the:active: principles ot the bark, in the decaction, 
mzy contribute to the efficacy of the preparations It-is,how- 
ewer. neceflary:toiadd, that:both the .infofion and. decoction are 
very inferior,in firength to the fmalleft dofe of the fubfiance ; 
botofew are.aware that, indubftance, the remedy is’ frequently 
neither digefted ner carried off from the ftomach. It hes dike 
avheavy cold load, and adds to the complaint i was intended 
to remove. 7 | Jn 
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In the author’s examitation “into the mode of operation of 
the’ bark, he chiefly” foltows Dr. Callen, in thitiking that it 
aés ‘by a tonic power.” His aécount of the ufes -of his remedy 
is very concife, and neitl r new, or patricalarly interefting. 
On ‘the whole, the Expeéfitents deferve attention ; and we are 
glad'to fee the Marveian medat prove fo powerfal, in drawing 
into ation both genius and indaltry. 


A Trait upon Indigeftion and the Hypochondriac Difeafe. By Fames 
Rymer, Surgeon. Small 3ve... 15... Evans. 

- The rules for dy{peptic: patients, though, "th nneneeRGA 
able, are vet, on the whole, very proper, » Lhe author im- 
proves in his knowlege, an, his language). mat in worldly wif- 
dom : for this little, tract. is. only. ‘to tattoduce the ufe of -his 
tinéture, which is prepared by himfelf. is gives a queftion- 
able appearance to the moft falutary leffons. 


MISC EL LA NEO U's. 


The Lifes i Samuel Fobnfon, LL. Die The Second. Edition, vith 
confider abl Additions and Corrections. |.27b. 25+ 6d: Kearfley. 


A’s we did not parti¢alarly mention the ‘errors of ‘the! fitft 
edition, we cannot’ be exaét in enumetating the-emendatigns - 
in general they are numerous, and the errors, of courfe, greatly 
diminifhed, “he. anecdotesgive a very \favoufable view .of 
Johnfon’s threwdnefs. and. beaevolences'i The ‘account .of: Dr. 
Levet is humorous, andoim a very different yee nage der 
parts of the work. 

* Dr. Robert Levet, to:whom: Dr Johufon: very hindbintie 
gave apartments in his houfe fer upwards: of {thirty} years; hav- 
ing mott of his ‘practice ‘amongft the. poor and amiiidlingsranke 
of life, ufed to accept of gin, brandy, or any otheroliquorefs 
fered him, in lieu of his fee, fooner than: have his fkill-exerted - 
without any recompence. This fingularity:Johffon ufed to 
rally with great pleafantry$—at oneitime he: faidy ** though he 
hated : ‘inebriety, it was more excufable.in Levet. than: im others, 
becaufe he became intoxicated on principles:of prudence, and 
when a man.cannot.get. bread by his: profeiiion, perhaps, he is 
pardonable to: accept, of drink.’”? At another: time he would 
fay,———** Had .all..Leves’s patients. malicioudly combined. to 
reward him with meat:and firong liquors inftead: of money, he 
would: either have. buril, like the dragon: in the-Apocrypha, 
through repletion, ‘OF have been teorched up ike levee Pie 
iwallowing fire.” : 

The following: reply: mained thai te Dr. Sebafionis yet 
perhaps it has a merit which bons mots fometimes: Want, WiZ» 
truth, 

¢ Among. his fingalarities, his Jove of. oonvesting with the. 
proftitutes he:met within the-ftreets, sas mot. the Jeaft,;.:He 
has-been known to carry.fome of thefe: cunfortunate. creatpres 
into a tavern, for the fake of firiving to awaken in them,a.pro- 
per fenfe of their conditions His younger friends, now and 
then, affected to tax him with Jefs chattifed intentions; but Be 
would 
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would anfwer—** No, fir; we meyer proceed to the opus. mag's 
num. On the contrary, I-have rather been difconcerted and, 
thocked by the replies. of thefe giddy-wretches, than flattered 
ot diverted: by their tricks, Isemember afking one of them, 
for what, purpofe the fuppofed her .Maker had beftowed on her 
fo much, beauty. Her anfwer was-—~‘* To pleafe the gentlemen 
to be fure ; for what other ufe could it be given me Bs Sth 
The Life, in its. prefent ftate, is not an unpleafing performance, 
and tolerably ¢orre&t ; but the language is not very accurate’: the” 
whole is probably not fufficiently extended, or relieved witha 
proper portion of, variety. ‘Much ftill- remains to be Known ; 
and we need not fear, that informatio will be fparingly:be~ 
ftowed. After this literary meal, ‘We thall probably father re- 
femble the dragon in the Apocrypha, than the lean Kine of. 
Pharaoh: ‘* “ OF IE Pe Paiva 
Hiftorical Remarks and Angcdotes.on the Caftle of the Baffile. Sves 
‘o.M * 6d. Cadel = > ' 

‘This is a. tranflation from. the \Freach formerly publihedy. 
and. for both which .the public: is. indebted. ‘to Mr..Howard-; 
whofe motive..was.to excite.in his countrymen a.deteftation of 
defpotifm, .and.a love for the laws which are.the foundation of, 
our liberty. | : addtninua-sis yscds-ber: 
Grammatica Queftioncs, or a'Granimatical Examinationy Se. By 
“OC (othe Revs Mr. Morgan, -vame. >ots.:6d.. Cadell ovo. 
.. Phis-publication is:intended for the -ufe of fchools, particu- 
larly thofe where the Eton Grammar is taught. That ie may; 
be of fervice towards the object of its pefign, we. have not any 
doubt ;. but its utility might have been rendered more general, 
by adapting ittalfo to other grammars, and-by accompanying 
it with notes; Inwhich we are forryutis defective. 
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eddgoo OR RES P:O-N:D3E.N-C. E: 
WE have teceived Dr. Reid’s‘¢otiplaifait Letter ; atid find, 

Oi ‘referting ‘to ‘his Effzy, ‘the MS> of ‘Dr. Stark “quoted: int 
the twenty-fixth page.’ “This citcumflanteiwe did-not'tetoltlect, 

in our review of ae © Medical Communications,’ in the laft 
Nutber ; and we may fafely add, ‘chat°we did not particularly 
obferve the quotation, when we firft read’the Effay. Dr. Reid 
will recollect; that it is oficc-only tranfiently referred to, fin thé 
teidile oF the’ chapter*on Vomice ; and we could ‘not thence 
fauppofe that the /uifance of the whole chapter was taken from 
the manoftfipt: ~So much we’ would obferve in our own de- 
fence: at the fame'time; we readtly acquit Dr. Reid of endea- 
vouring, unfairly, to appropriate the labours of another ‘to 
himfelf, In this confidence, we fall wait for ‘ the work, pre- 
paring for the prefs,” in which it is explained, why the feverak 
‘paflages taken‘ froin ‘Dr. Stark were'not't.marked with inverted 
: 0 | } we : 
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